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* Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
insurance, average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 
paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments 
under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


The Month of December 


Nonagricultural employment in De- 
cember rose to a new all-time high of 
51.0 million, while unemployment re- 
mained close to the November level of 
1.6 million. Industrial production— 
principally steel-ingot production— 
continued at a very high rate. Motor- 
vehicle production reached a new 
postwar high of 120,657 units during 
the week of December 20 but then 
dropped significantly in the following 
week because of change-over to new 
models. In general, wholesale com- 
modity prices advanced somewhat 
during the first 3 weeks of December, 
while the index of food prices re- 
, mained about the same. The index of 

wholesale food prices was 178 on De- 
cember 20 as compared with 179 on 
November 22. Department-store sales 
for the first half of December were 
8 percent more than the dollar value 
of sales in the corresponding period 
of 1946; in terms of unit volume, how- 
ever, Christmas sales were estimated 
to be slightly below 1946 sales. De- 
partment-store inventories have also 
increased in recent months, and the 
dollar value of current stocks is above 
that of a year ago. 

The weekly volumes of unemploy- 
ment insurance claims received in 
local offices were affected to a great 
extent by the holidays in the past 2 
months, but the monthly figures re- 
flect increases in both initial and con- 
tinued claims from November to De- 
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cember. On a national basis, initial 
and compensable claims each in- 
creased by about 2 percent from the 
week ending November 22 to that end- 
ing December 20. 

The number of waiting-period 
claims increased 9 percent during the 
same period. The increases were not 
general among the States, however. 
Lower compensable claims loads were 
reported in 5 of the 10 industrial 
States shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. 


Number of claims for unemployment in- 
surance benefits in the weeks ended 
November 22 and December 20, 1947, 
in selected States 
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November in Review 


As industrial production and em- 
ployment remained at high levels dur- 
ing November, claims filed for unem- 
ployment insurance under the State 
systems declined. 

Continued claims hit a new postwar 
low of 2,848,000 as 38 States, includ- 
ing all those east of the Mississippi 
River, reported fewer claims. The 
end of the steel shortage in Michigan 
and the return to work of some 30,000 
employees in the State’s automobile 
plants brought about the decline in 
the total number of initial claims filed. 
In most other States, however, ini- 
tial claims rose slightly with the sea- 
sonal lay-offs in the lumbering and 
construction industries and garment 
trades and the end of the harvesting 
and food-processing seasons. Bene- 
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fit expenditures dropped at a faster 
rate from October to November than 
in the 3 preceding months, and the 
average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries also declined. Payments 
amounted to $41.7 million, and the 
average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was 593,400. 


SoME 11.6 MILLION woRKERS had been 
in covered employment long enough 
on January 1, 1948, to be permanently 
insured under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, according 
to preliminary estimates. These 
workers—1 in every 3 fully insured 
workers—may continue in covered 
employment, or they may leave it. In 
either case they are eligible for bene- 
fits at age 65 or, if they die, their 
families will be eligible for survivor 
benefits. Some 875,000 of these work- 


ers have already retired and are now 
receiving benefits. 

Benefits under the program were 
being paid at a monthly rate of $37.7 
million to almost 2 million persons at 
the end of November. Some 42,000 
benefits were awarded during the 
month—fewer than in any other 
month in 1947 and 26 percent less than 
the record number awarded in Octo- 
ber. 


IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE the number of 
recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren and the amount of payments 
dropped in November, for the first 
time since July 1945, as the result of 
changes in one State. Declines of 16 
percent in the number of families 
aided ~ Oklahoma and of 34 percent 
in p.,.nents outweighed the rise of 
0.8 percent in case load and 0.9 per- 
cent in payments in all other States 
combined. Inadequacy of funds in 
Oklahoma resulted in a change in the 
proportion of need met by aid to de- 
pendent children. Under this new 
policy, assistance plus income from 
other sources cannot exceed 40 per- 
cent of the requirements of families 
aided. Assistance was discontinued, 
therefore, for families whose other 
income met as much as two-fifths of 
their minimum requirements. Other 
cases were closed under tightened pol- 
icy regarding support from relatives. 

The number of recipients of each 
of the other types of assistance in- 
creased slightly. The 0.4-percent 


drop in payments of general assist- 
ance may be explained by the smaller 
number of payment periods in No- 
vember than 
States. 


in October in some 
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A Comprehensive Social Security Program: 
Excerpts From the President’s Messages 


IN HIS MESSAGES to the Eightieth Con- 
gress on the state of the Union and 
on the budget, and in his second Eco- 
nomic Report, President Truman 
again expressed his conviction of the 
necessity for rounding out our social 
security system. Benefits under un- 
employment insurance and old-age 
and survivors insurance should be in- 
creased, he told Congress, and both 
programs should be extended to the 
“millions who are not now protected.” 
Moreover, a national health program, 
keyed to a system of prepaid medical 
care, should be established. “Lack of 
adequate provision for the Nation’s 
health,” the President said, consti- 
tutes the “greatest gap in our social 
security structure.” 


State of the Union Message 


In his message on the state of the 
Union, which he read to Congress on 
January 7, the President outlined a 5- 
point program for American action 
during the next 10 years. “I propose,” 
he said, “that we look ahead today 
toward those goals for the future 
which have the greatest bearing upon 
the foundations of our democracy and 
the happiness of our people... Year 
by year, beginning now, we must make 
a substantial part of this progress.” 

The second of these “goals for the 
future” was defined by the President 
as the protection and development of 
our human resources. “The safe- 
guarding of the rights of our citi- 
zens”—the first goal cited—“must be 
accompanied by an equal regard for 
their opportunities for development 
and their protection from economic 
insecurity. In this Nation the ideals 
of freedom and equality can be given 
specific meaning in terms of health, 
education, social security and housing. 

“Over the past 12 years we have 
erected a sound framework of social 
security legislation. Many millions 
of our citizens are now protected 
against the loss of income which can 
come with unemployment, old age, or 
the death of wage earners. Yet our 
system has gaps and inconsistencies; 
it is only half finished. 


“We should now extend unemploy- 
ment compensation, old-age benefits, 
and survivors’ benefits to millions who 
are not now protected. We should 
also raise the level of benefits. 

“The greatest gap in our social se- 
curity structure is the lack of ade- 
quate provision for the Nation’s 
health. We are rightly proud of the 
high standards of medical care we 
know how to provide in the United 
States. The fact is, however, that 
most of our people cannot afford to 
pay for the care they need. 

“T have often and strongly urged 
that this condition demands a na- 
tional health program. The heart of 
the program must be a national sys- 
tem of payment for medical care based 
on well-tried insurance principles. 
This great Nation cannot afford to al- 
low its citizens to suffer needlessly 
from the lack of proper medical care. 

“Our ultimate aim must be a com- 
prehensive insurance system to pro- 
tect all our people equally against in- 
security and ill health.” 

Because these programs for health 
and social security and our educa- 
tional program are of “such great im- 
portance to our democracy,” the Pres- 
ident said in urging immediate action, 
an executive department for their ad- 
ministration should be established 
now. 


Budget Message 


The President’s message on the 
budget for the fiscal year 1948-49, 
which went to Congress on January 
12, called for expenditures, excluding 
trust accounts, of $2,028 million for 
promoting the Nation’s social welfare, 
health, and security. The programs 
now in operation under the Social Se- 
curity Act would take almost half this 
total; another $100 million would be 
assigned for the development of a 
general public welfare program, and 
$15 million, for initial administrative 
costs of a national health program, 
which would include medical care 
insurance. 

We now have, the President said, “a 
tried and successful framework within 


which to construct an integrated, com- 
prehensive system providing for all 
citizens some protection against the 
major economic hazards of our so- 
ciety. We have made real progress 
toward our objective, but it is still far 
from realized. 

“From time to time I have proposed 
measures which, taken together, would 
complete our present system to a sub- 
stantial degree, and would provide 
protection increasingly on a social in- 
surance basis. I intend shortly to 
discuss this legislative program in a 
special message to the Congress. 
Some of the proposals would have im- 
mediate fiscal effects, and I have ac- 
cordingly included estimates for the 
following items: 

“Old-age and survivors insurance.— 
Extension of coverage to all gainful 
workers, including agricultural and 
domestic employees, farmers, and 
other self-employed persons. In- 
creases in individual benefit amounts 
and in the maximum amount of earn- 
ings taxable. 

“Health program.—Provision of a 
national system of health insurance 
and improved services and facilities 
for public health and medical care. 

“Unemployment compensation.— 
Extension of coverage to employees of 
small businesses and as many other 
groups as feasible. 

“Public assistance.—Broadening of 
Federal aid to include general assist- 
ance, and allotment of Federal grants 
for public assistance so as to relate 
them to the financial resources and 
needs of each State. 

“Other proposals, such as temporary 
and permanent disability insurance 
benefits, would not affect estimates for 
the fiscal year 1949.” 

The proposed revision of public as- 
sistance and initial administrative 
costs of the medical care program 
would come from general revenues. 
The other proposals would be self- 
financed through trust accounts. 

Broader coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance would be financed 
“by extending the pay-roll tax at the 
rates provided by present law to the 
newly insured persons and their em- 
ployers. These old-age pay-roll tax 
collections would suffice for several 
years to finance more liberal benefits 
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for both present and prospective bene- 
ficiaries. 

“The estimates for the health in- 
surance program assume a total initial 
pay-roll tax of one-half of 1 percent 
of individual salaries up to $4,800 a 
year, effective January 1, 1949, to fur- 
nish a basis for establishing eligibility 
for benefits and to build up an operat- 
ing reserve. After a year or two of 
accumulation at this low rate, the per- 
manent contribution rate would go 
into effect and the system would begin 
to provide benefits on a basis which 
is mainly self-financing. 

“The recommended broadening of 
social insurance would increase both 
the receipts and expenditures of the 
trust accounts over what they other- 
wise would have been. For the imme- 
diate future, however, these increases 
would be greater in pay-roll contri- 
butions than in benefits. This net 
accumulation is useful at this time as 
an anti-inflation measure.” 


Economic Report 


As in his first Economic Report, the 
President, in his second annual Eco- 
nomic Report, transmitted to Con- 
gress January 14, stressed both short- 
range and long-range objectives; in 
both reports, he emphasized the de- 
velopment of welfare, health, and se- 
curity programs as essential long- 
range objectives. “We have learned 
that those programs which make 
people healthier and more secure,” he 
said, “also make them more efficient. 
In this light, the educational and 
health and social security programs 
which were once thought of as purely 
‘social’ take on a deep economic sig- 
nificance.” 

As the first objective for 1948 the 
President listed the arrest of the infla- 
tionary trend; the second main objec- 
tive “should be to maintain maximum 
employment, achieve maximum pro- 
duction, and adjust the price-income 
structure so as to stop the inflation- 
ary spiral without production cut- 
backs or extensive unemployment.” 

The third main goal for 1948—firmer 
foundations for the long-range growth 
and prosperity of our economy in the 
years ahead—demands carefully con- 
sidered and well-directed efforts to- 
ward “three major purposes: conserv- 
ing and developing our natural re- 


sources and capital equipment, en- 
abling our human resources to become 
fully productive and thus provide 
richer and more satisfying lives, and 
improving our economic institutions 
and practices so as to utilize free en- 
terprise and representative govern- 
ment effectively toward maximum 
production and sustained general 
prosperity.” 

Social security and health and edu- 
cational services are basic to the 
achievement of the second major pur- 
pose—development of human re- 
sources and productivity. “Within 10 
years,” the President pointed out, 
“maximum employment will mean 64 
million jobs or more.” We need im- 
proved services in these three fields if 
we are “to raise the individual to the 
highest practical level of productivity, 
and to provide an outlet for the in- 
creasing part of the labor force which 
technological changes may displace 
from the mass-production industries 
or from agriculture.” 

For education, the President rec- 
ommended as the first step, “which 
should not be deferred,” Federal aid 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion “to help remedy the deplorable 
shortages and the maldistribution of 
school facilities and teachers.” Fed- 
eral aid should also be extended to 
research work “both in basic prin- 
ciples of natural and social science 
and in their practical application.” 

The connection between the eco- 
nomic objective of maximum produc- 
tion and the humanitarian objective 
of improved well-being can be seen 
from a study of health records, the 
President said. “With the labor force 
at its present size, the annual cost of 
illness, long-term disability and acci- 
dents is about 3.5 million man-years. 
. . . Our goal should be the establish- 
ment of safe working conditions and 
an increase in the physical standards 
of the whole population. 

“This problem has economic as- 
pects, not only because health stand- 
ards below the maximum attainable 
reduce productivity, but also because 
the lifting of these standards requires 
economic measures which remove the 
incapacity of many communities to 
support and of millions of individuals 
to purchase adequate medical care.” 
For these reasons, the President again 


urged the enactment of a comprehen- 
sive national health program, includ- 
ing prepaid health insurance and aid 
to hospitals and health centers. 

The third factor in the long-range 
program of developing human re- 
sources and productivity is social se- 
curity. “No matter how stable a par- 
ticular business, industry, or region 
may be, it can rarely avoid unemploy- 
ment in the event of a serious depres- 
sion. A national policy of vigorously 
promoting maximum employment will 
be the longest step toward the sense 
of individual security which is condu- 
cive to high productivity.” Supple- 
menting this national policy, there 
should be planning by individual firms 
and industries for the stabilization of 
their own activities. Training pro- 
grams, an adequate and efficient pub- 
lic employment service, and other im- 
provements of the labor market can 
all play their part, also. For those who 
will be temporarily unemployed de- 
spite our best efforts, unemployment 
insurance is available. Benefits 
should be increased in amount and 
duration, however, the President de- 
clared, and coverage of the system 
should be extended. 

Maximum employment and produc- 
tion cannot be maintained, Mr. Tru- 
man added, “when men and women 
are discriminated against because of 
race or color, creed or national origin. 
An effective system which will assure 
fair employment practices should be 
established.” 

Parallel with job security is old-age 
security. “The retirement problem 
has economic as well as social aspects. 
Those who have withdrawn from pro- 
ductive activity because of age con- 
tinue to require goods and services, 
and to make expenditures which flow 
into the general income stream. A 
systematic national program which 
provides for regularity and certainty 
in the basic income of those who have 
retired is a more efficient economic 
policy than the haphazard treatment 
of this problem which preceded the 
establishment of old-age insurance. 
Such a system has the further advan- 
tage that it helps to regularize the 
saving habits of workers during their 
productive years. 

“There are now more than 10 mil- 
lion people in the United States, about 
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8 percent of the total population, who 
have reached the age of 65. By 1960, 
about 15 million people, or about 9 
percent of the population, will have 
reached that age. Our systems of 
protection against the economic haz- 
ards of old age and dependency are 
inadequate. There are now some 17 
million jobs in which workers cannot 
build up wage credits for old-age re- 
tirement. The coverage of old-age 
and survivors insurance should be ex- 
tended, and benefits should be ad- 
justed upward with a higher limit 
upon earnings which may be received 
after retirement without loss of bene- 
fits. A lowering of the retirement age 
will be feasible in future years as we 
attain the levels of national output 
that sustained maximum employment 
and production will bring .. .” 


Supplementing the two insurance 
programs are the public assistance 
programs, financed by States with the 
aid of Federal grants. In terms of the 
number of people aided and of total 
expenditures, the public assistance 
programs are now more significant 
than the social insurances. “About 
4 million people now depend on public 
assistance, in part because existing 
social insurances, particularly old-age 
and survivors insurance, are deficient 
and because there is no national 
health insurance program. Expansion 
of social insurance will decrease the 
need for public assistance expendi- 
tures, but those who must still rely 
on public assistance should receive 
adequate payments. The Federal 
Government should make grants to 
States to help them finance general 
assistance payments, and all public as- 
sistance grants should take account of 
variations in the ability of the States 
to finance adequate assistance pro- 
grams.” 


Pointing out that the whole question 
of benefits cannot be divorced from 
the question of the cost of the pay- 
ments and how these costs are borne, 
the President declared that “It is of 
paramount importance to bear in 
mind that the costs of unemployment, 
old age, and sickness are borne by the 
community whether social security 
measures exist or not. Social security 
measures involve a change in the dis- 
tribution of money, goods, and serv- 


ices among consumers only to the ex- 
tent that the existence of the meas- 
ures diverts additional funds to the 
support of the aided groups. This di- 
version does occur, but the additional 
funds are far less than the total vol- 
ume of benefits provided under the 
programs. 

“Nevertheless, the fact that wage 
earners’ risks are met under social se- 
curity measures through payments 
derived from taxes rather than di- 
rectly from private sources in itself 


has economic implications. The so- 
cial insurances are now financed by 
employees’ contributions and employ- 
ers’ pay-roll taxes; the public assist- 
ance payments are financed from gen- 
eral revenues. Employees’ pay-roll 
taxes place a heavy drain upon mass 
purchasing power while the employ- 
ers’ share of these taxes adds to costs 
of production. In financing an ex- 
panded social insurance program, 
these economic aspects should be 
considered.” 





Higher Educational Institutions and 


Social Security 


By Dorothy F. McCamman* 


Part of the solution to present-day problems of recruiting 
staffs for institutions of higher education lies in providing old- 
age and survivorship protection that is at least as adequate as 
that available in other employments. An evaluation of existing 
protection for college and university personnel indicates that 
the basic social security system has an important role to play in 
strengthening the economic security of staff members and their 
families and in placing the educational institution as an em- 
ployer in a more favorable competitive position. 


Or THE 1,700 higher educational 
institutions in the United States, 
about one-third are publicly con- 
trolled and two-thirds are under pri- 
vate or denominational control. 
Employment in all the publicly con- 
trolled institutions falls outside the 
coverage of the old-age and survivors 
insurance system, by reason of the 
Social Security Act’s exclusion of 
service performed for Federal, State, 
and local governments. The private 
and denominational colleges and uni- 
versities are predominantly nonprofit 
in nature, and these are also excluded 
from old-age and survivors insurance 
coverage.’ To what extent, then, has 
this group of employees achieved, in 
the absence of the protection of the 
basic social security system, economic 
security against wage loss resulting 
from old age or death? 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, 


Division of Coordination Studies. 

1In a calendar quarter in 1945, a total 
of 105 institutions falling in the classi- 
fication of junior colleges, colleges, uni- 
versities, and professional schools were 
making reports under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance for 1,783 employees. 


About 9 out of every 10 public in- 
stitutions of higher education, but 
only three-tenths of the private in- 
stitutions, now have some type of 
formal retirement plan for their em- 
ployees. Together, the public and 
private institutions with plans com- 
prise half the 1,700 universities, senior 
colleges, professional and technical 
schools, junior colleges, teachers 
colleges, and normal schools in the 
country. The institutions with plans 
employed 94,500 teachers in 1946, 
more than three-fourths of the total 
regular teaching staffs of all higher 
educational institutions. How many 
of these 94,500 teachers are actually 
protected by the retirement plans of 
their schools is not known. Some in- 
dividuals may have elected to stay 
outside the coverage of systems that 
provide for voluntary participation; 
others may not have met the age or 
service requirements set up for par- 
ticipating members. Also unknown 
is the exact extent to which the ad- 
ministrative personnel of educational 
institutions and the nonprofessional 
staff members (clerks, maintenance 
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workers, and custodians) have been 
afforded protection against depend- 
ency caused by old age and death. In 
private colleges especially, most plans 
are for faculty members exclusively. 
To ensure that proposals or legisla- 
tive action toward extending old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage may 
be based on adequate knowledge of 
the current situation, the Social Se- 
curity Administration has been as- 
sembling data on plans now in opera- 
tion for the retirement and survivor- 
ship protection of employees of higher 
educational institutions. This article 
summarizes available information on 
existing provisions and discusses 
briefly the role the basic social secu- 
rity system might play in increasing 
the protection of this group. No 
measurement is included in this an- 
alysis of protection which these em- 
ployees can purchase or have pur- 
chased through private channels or of 
protection provided by the institution 
through informal arrangements. 


Existing Protection 

A brief explanation of the method 
used in developing the estimate of the 
number of teachers in institutions 
with plans may aid in the understand- 
ing and proper use of the figures. The 
estimates shown in table 2, originally 
prepared by the Office of the Actuary 
and the Division of Coordination 
Studies, Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, for use of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, have 
been refined for inclusion in this 
article. 

In general the 1947 World Almanac 
was used as the source for data on 
the number of teachers employed by 
institutions of higher education. That 
volume lists information on each in- 
stitution included in the 1945-46 Edu- 
cational Directory of the Office of 
Education (Part 3, Colleges and Uni- 
versities). The Almanac data are 
“from questionnaires returned by the 
institutions in the year 1946.” The 
questionnaires were mailed out early 
in June, with a follow-up in mid- 
August. It is probable, therefore, that 
most institutions have used the school 
year 1945-46 in reporting the number 
of teachers; for convenience, the pe- 
riod to which the estimate relates is 
referred to as “1946.” The Almanac 
data on number of teachers exclude 
summer or extension staff teachers as 


well as all staff members engaged 
solely in administration; for colleges 
and universities, teachers are defined 
as those “for the regular courses lead- 
ing to degrees.” Adjustment of the 
figures in the Almanac was made in 
the case of junior colleges for which 
the number of teachers reported was 
out of line with the enrollment; in 
such cases it was assumed that teach- 
ers dividing their time between high 
school and junior college classes had 
been included. 

Information in the files of the So- 
cial Security Administration, publi- 
cations of the National Education As- 
sociation, and lists made available by 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association (referred to hereafter as 
the TIAA) were used in determining 
which institutions have retirement 
plans. The Educational Directory 
was used in identifying the institu- 
tions to which State-wide public re- 
tirement laws applied, and in classify- 
ing institutions as public or private 
and by type. 

No measurement of the number of 
college and university employees who 
actually have retirement protection 
can be made on the basis of data now 
available. Even the total number of 
employees of such institutions can be 
gauged only roughly. Using the Al- 
manac data as a base, it is estimated 
that the number of teachers (exclud- 
ing summer or extension staff teach- 
ers) employed by higher educational 
institutions in 1946 was in the neigh- 
borhood of 120,000 to 125,000. The 


2 The Almanac reports a total of 119,123 
teachers at higher educational institu- 
tions, as follows: 99,194 teachers at 825 
“senior colleges,” 9,771 teachers at 217 
teachers colleges and normal schools, and 
10,158 teachers at 442 junior colleges. A 
high proportion of the 1,045 university, 
senior college, and professional and tech- 
nological schools listed in the Educational 
Directory do not appear in the Almanac 
list of senior colleges. The institutions 
not included in the Almanac are predomi- 
nantly private or denominational pro- 
fessional schools, of which the Directory 
lists more than 200. Inasmuch as such 
institutions have small staffs, on the 
average, adjustment of the Almanac total 
would probably not raise the number of 
teachers at colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools to more than 104,000 or 
105,000. If the junior college total is re- 
duced to 8,000 to take account of teachers 
occupied primarily with high-school 
classes, the estimated total of teachers at 
higher educational institutions would be 
122,000 to 123,000. 


Biennial Survey of Education for 1943- 
44, with data from 95 percent of the 
higher educational institutions of the 
country, reports an unduplicated 
total—not adjusted to full-time posi- 
tions—of 112,000 teachers in resident 
instruction (excluding teachers en- 
gaged only in extension service work 
or for the summer session) in the re- 
porting institutions. The total pro- 
fessional staff in these institutions (in- 
cluding staff engaged in general ad- 
ministration, extension service, and 
organized research, but excluding 
those employed in summer sessions 
only) is 151,000. If this ratio of resi- 
dent instructional staff to total is used 
to inflate the Almanac figures, the 
total professional staff (not reduced 
to a full-time basis) would amount to 
about 165,000. There is no recent in- 
formation at hand to indicate the 
number of nonprofessional staff mem- 
bers or the proportion that this group 
forms of the entire staff. It has been 
estimated on the basis of 1937-38 data 
that these nonprofessional employees 
represent slightly less than 30 percent 
of the total staff in all higher insti- 
tutions, public and private, taken as a 
group.’ If this proportion still holds, 
the 1946 employment of this group by 
higher educational institutions might 
total as much as 225,000. 

Among the estimated 60,000 non- 
professional employees, relatively few 
have retirement protection; most in- 
stitutions using TIAA contracts have 
failed to provide protection for main- 
tenance and other nonprofessional 
employees, and membership in the 
State-wide teachers’ systems is com- 
monly open only to the professional 
staff. Of the 165,000 professional 
employees, probably at least 35,000 
work in institutions without plans. 
Of the estimated 130,000 professional 
employees in institutions with plans, 
perhaps as many as one-tenth work 
only part-time and may therefore be 
excluded from the retirement plan, 
and an additional but unknown pro- 
portion have elected not to participate 
or have not met the eligibility require- 
ments. It is probably conservative, 
therefore, to estimate the total num- 


3 For estimates of employment at higher 
educational institutions with plans in 
1940, see “Higher Educational Institutions 
and the Social Security Act,” by Merrill G. 
Murray and Ilse M. Smith, Social Security 
Bulletin, December 1940, pp. 21-28. 
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ber of higher educational employees 
without protection at 75,000 to 100,000. 

Of the approximately 105,000 teach- 
ers at senior colleges, universities, and 
professional schools in 1946, an esti- 
mated 81,800 or 78 percent were teach- 
ing in institutions with plans. The 
most common form of plan at this 
level is the TIAA contract, used by 
private institutions that—in the ag- 
gregate—employed 37,800 teachers 
and by public institutions with total 
employment of 8,600 teachers. Mem- 
bership in publicly administered re- 
tirement systems is available to uni- 
versities and colleges, whose faculties 
totaled 28,700. Private colleges with 
self-administered plans or with plans 
insured other than under TIAA em- 
ployed the remaining 6,700 teachers. 

Of the approximately 10,000 teach- 
ers employed by teachers colleges and 
normal schools, 8,100 were in schools 
with plans. Except for a relatively 
small number, retirement protection 
for this group is afforded by publicly 
administered retirement systems with 
State-wide coverage. 

Using the Almanac data for junior 
colleges with adjustments based on 
enrollment when necessary, it is esti- 
mated that junior colleges employed 
about 8,000 teachers in 1946.* Ap- 
proximately 4,600 or 58 percent of 
these teachers were on the staffs of 
schools with retirement plans, and all 
but 400 of them were in schools cov- 
ered by publicly administered retire- 
ment systems. 

A teacher employed by a publicly 
controlled institution is more likely 
to have an opportunity to participate 
in a retirement plan than is a teacher 
at a private school. The number of 
institutions with plans in relation to 
the total number of institutions, by 
type, is shown in table 1. In each 
type of institution, a larger proportion 
of the public schools than of the pri- 
vate have plans. A rough measure- 
ment of the less complete coverage 
4 The Office of Education estimates that, 
in the fall of 1945, the resident instruc- 
tional staff (full-time and part-time) of 
junior colleges and normal schools other 
than Negro institutions numbered 17,900 
(Statistical Circular SRS-—21.3-016, table 
8). The subtraction of normal schools, 
which had a total administrative and in- 
structional staff of only 406 in 1943-44, 
would probably be more than Offset by 


the addition of the instructional staff of 
the 18 Negro junior colleges. 


Table 1.—Total number of institutions of higher education in continental United States 
and number of institutions with formal retirement plans, 1946 
















Trtwareitt : Teachers 
Universities | Professional 3 : 
Institutions and type of plan Total and senior and techni- —s ae 
colleges cal schools schools 
Public and private institutions, total ----.- 1, 695 779 266 215 435 
Institutions with plans__............-_-- 843 428 46 164 205 
Public retirement systems !____..._._- 475 113 15 158 189 
yy OS eee 292 254 19 6 13 
gE era rae 76 61 > | See eee ee 3 
Public institutions, total... - 559 146 21 177 215 
Institutions with plans_ 505 137 15 162 191 
Public retirement syst 47 113 15 158 189 
TIAA contracts 30 DO Bivens decitonn 4 2 
Private institutions, total...............__- 1, 136 633 245 38 220 
Institutions with plans.................. 338 291 31 2 14 
VIVE aes 262 230 19 2 ll 
aN Rey POT eras 76 61 > | eae ee 3 




















1 Includes an insignificant number of reinsured 
plans other than those under the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association. 


in private institutions may be ob- 
tained by comparing the estimates in 
table 2 with data from the Biennial 
Survey of Education, 1943-44; 58 per- 
cent of all teachers conducting resi- 
dent classes were in private colleges, 
but only 48 percent of all teachers in 
institutions with plans were employed 
by private schools. 

The geographic distribution of in- 
stitutions of higher education in the 
continental United States, and of 
their instructional staffs, is shown in 
table 3. No direct comparison can 
be made between the size of the resi- 
dent instructional staff in 1943-44 and 
the number of teachers employed in 
1946 by institutions with retirement 
plans. The percentage distributions, 
however, indicate that there are wide 
variations among the States in the 
ratio of teachers at institutions with 


2Plans of private institutions which are self 
administered or insured other than under TIAA. 


plans to all teachers in the State. 
Additional indications of the loca- 
tion of the gaps in coverage—but not 
of the magnitude of the groups af- 
fected—appear in the detailed dis- 
tribution of all institutions and of 
institutions with retirement plans 
(table 3). 

Of the 94,500 teachers on the staffs 
of higher educational institutions 
with plans, 50 percent were at public 
or private institutions using TIAA 
contracts and 43 percent were at pub- 
lic institutions covered by publicly 
administered retirement plans. The 
other 7 percent is accounted for by 
plans of private institutions which are 
self-administered or insured other 
than under TIAA. The protection af- 
forded by the two major types of plans 
is summarized below. 

Public retirement 


systems for 


Table 2.—Estimated number of teachers in higher educational institutions with formal 
retirement plans, 1946 


[Rounded to nearest hundred; totals are sums of unrounded figures] 











Institutions and type of plan Total 
Public and private institutions, total ----- 94, 500 
Public retirement systems !_ J 40, 400 
TIAA contracts -- . 47, 300 
Sa iiidancetulenmnccnbudgakasioiae 6, 800 
Public institutions, total __.......-.------- 49, 600 
Public retirement systems !_._. 40, 400 
pe 8. ae ae 9, 100 
Private institutions, total.............---.- 45, 000 
Tie GIOOEE. ...... 00-55 -2n onnnansede 38, 200 
I asaacdetndacececcee eee ae 6, 800 











Tit +43 : Teachers 
Universities | Professional ‘ 
and senior | and techni- — * Ay a 
colleges cal schools eee 8 
77, 300 4, 500 8, 100 4, 600 
27, 000 1, 700 7, 500 4, 200 
44, 500 1, 900 600 300 
5, 800 ene 100 
35, 600 1, 700 8, 000 4, 200 
27,000 L 700 7, 500 4, 200 
$ O60) 25..2 500 (3) 
41, 700 2, 800 100 400 
35, 900 1, 900 100 300 
5, 800 || Sere 100 














1 Includes an insignificant number of reinsured 
plans other than those under the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association. 


2Plans of private institutions which are self- 
administered or insured other than under TIAA. 
3 Less than 50 
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teachers.—Retirement protection for 
the faculty of higher educational in- 
stitutions under public control is 
usually effected through affiliation 
with State-wide self-administered 
systems covering persons teaching at 
all educational levels. All States now 
provide for teacher retirement, either 
by systems primarily established for 
public school teachers or by systems 
for public employees that include 
teachers. Most of these State-wide 
systems cover the instructional staff 
of at least some of the public institu- 
tions of higher learning; some, how- 
ever, limit their coverage of higher 
educational institutions to teachers 
colleges and normal schools. Public 
retirement protection for higher edu- 
cational employees has also been ef- 
fected—but in relatively few in- 
stances—through the establishment 
of a separate State system limited to 
university and college staffs, and 
through the coverage of municipal 
college staffs in municipally admin- 
istered systems. 

The State-wide systems covering 
teachers, while differing greatly in 
their maturity and specific provisions, 
have basic similarities." These sys- 
tems are designed primarily for re- 
tirement after many years of service. 
Most plans make no provision for the 
family of a teacher who dies in service 
except to refund his accumulated 
contributions. Monthly benefits for 
the survivor of a retired teacher are 
provided only if the member has 
chosen to take a reduced benefit dur- 
ing his lifetime. Although these pro- 
visions may serve the needs of the 
woman teacher without dependents, 
they fall short of providing adequate 
protection for the family of the typical 
college professor. Of the total resi- 
dent instructional staff of institu- 
tions of higher education in 1943-44, 
70 percent were men. At the time of 
the 1940 census, men comprised a 
slightly higher proportion (73 per- 
cent) of the group classified as em- 
ployed “college presidents, professors 
and instructors”; three-fourths of 
these men, or 55 percent of the entire 


'The specific provisions are contained 
in the pamphlet, Statutory Provisions for 
Statewide Retirement Systems, published 
by the National Education Association, 
January 1946. 





group, were married and had a wife 
“present in the household.” 

Most of the systems require rela- 
tively long periods of service as a con- 
dition for receipt of disability benefits. 
The amount of the benefit is small 
if disability occurs much before nor- 
mal retirement age. 


The teachers’ systems have pio- 
neered in the public retirement field 
by crediting or permitting members 
to purchase credit for out-of-State 
service. Nevertheless, a large number 
of the systems make no such provi- 
sion, and most of the others set a limit 
on the years of out-of-State service 


Table 3.—Selected State data relating to higher educational institutions: Size of resident 
instructional staff, estimated number of teachers at institutions with formal retirement 
plans, and total number of institutions by type and number with plans, by State 
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1 Resident instructional staff during 1943-44 for all 
institutions reporting in Biennial Survey of Educa 
tion, 1942-44. Total includes 847 instructors of U.S. 
Service Academies not distributed by State. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 


Statistics of Higher Education, 1943-44, table 5. 


2 Number of teachers as reported to 1947 World 
Almanac in answer to questionnaires sent out in 
1946. Rounded to nearest hundred; total is sum 
of unrounded figures. 
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that may be credited. Even the most 
liberal of the provisions of this type 
fail to meet the needs of teachers mov- 
ing between public and private insti- 
tutions or shifting to other types of 
employment. Almost without excep- 
tion, in case of transfer out of public 
employment, no accumulation of em- 
ployer contributions vests in the with- 
drawing employee. 

In systems that specify a single con- 
tribution rate for all members, the 
rate is frequently 5 percent of annual 
salary. Many of the systems use 
rates actuarially fixed to produce an 
annuity of the desired size at retire- 
ment after a specified period of serv- 
ice; such systems often provide that 
the rate may not exceed 5 percent or 
that, if more, the member may elect 
to contribute only 5 percent. The 
contribution of the public, in the role 
of employer, usually amounts to a 
matching of the employee contribu- 
tion plus an amount to meet the ac- 
crued liability for service creditable 
to original members but performed 
prior to enactment of the system. In 
a number of the plans the contribu- 
tion—and the amount credited in de- 
termining benefits—applies only to a 
limited compensation, such as the first 
$1,800 or $2,400 of annual salary; in 
many cases, therefore, the retirement 
benefits are inadequate for college 
faculties. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association.—TIAA, a legal reserve 
life insurance company, was organized 
at the suggestion of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching to issue life insurance and 
annuity contracts to employees of uni- 
versities and colleges. TIAA retire- 
ment annuity contracts are the basic 
contracts used by a large majority of 
the colleges and universities that have 
inaugurated contributory retirement 
plans and finance them by means of 
annuity contracts. The contract be- 
longs to the staff member; if his em- 
ployment relations are broken, he car- 
ries his contract with him and may 
continue premium payments himself 
or may share the payments with a sub- 
sequent employer. The contracts do 
not provide for lump-sum settlement 
to the staff member, thus assuring 
that the primary purpose of pro- 
viding retirement income will not be 
thwarted. At retirement the annui- 
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tant may choose between various op- 
tions ranging from an annuity with 
payments ceasing at his death to an 
annuity with payments of the same 
amount to his wife after his death. 
If the staff member should die before 
his annuity payments begin, the full 
accumulation to the credit of the con- 
tract is the basis of a benefit payable 
to a specified beneficiary; a number of 
different income methods of settle- 
ment are provided. 

Most of the TIAA contracts are pur- 
chased with premiums of 10 percent 
of salary shared equally between the 
college and the individual. The in- 
adequacy of this contribution rate has 
been emphasized by TIAA officials. 
As long ago as 1943, Rainard B. Rob- 
bins, vice president of the Association, 
declared: “Until the late 1920’s a pro- 
fessor who started contributions of 5 
percent of salary at age 35 with the 
employing college making equal pay- 
ments could look forward to retire- 
ment income at age 65 of more than 
half salary; today the prospect of a 
corresponding professor is about one- 
third of salary. This is due largely 
to the impact of lower interest rates 
and evidences of greater longevity on 
the part of annuitants.” ° 

A recent annual report of the TIAA 
States: “Many colleges recognize the 
inadequacy of the present 5-percent 
matched contributions. A few have 
already increased contributions and 
a number of others are actively con- 
sidering ways and means of correcting 
this defect. Some have hoped for 
relief through extension of the cover- 
age of the Social Security Act.” 


Extension of Social Security Cover- 
age to Employees of Higher Ed- 
ucational Institutions 


Exclusion from coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance of em- 
ployment for nonprofit institutions 
and for State and local governments 
was due primarily to problems in- 
volved in taxing such pay rolls. The 
constitutionality of levying the Fed- 
eral social insurance tax on State and 
local governments in their role as em- 
ployer is open to question. Moreover, 


*“Adequacy of Benefits Under College 
Retirement Plans,” Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin, December 1943, pp. 
457-476. 


some groups of public employees 
feared that their existing retirement 
systems would be weakened if cover- 
age were extended to State and local 
employment, and they therefore ac- 
tively opposed coverage. In the case 
of nonprofit institutions, some feared 
that to levy the employer’s tax would 
undermine the traditional tax-exempt 
status of organizations operated 
chiefly for educational, religious, and 
charitable purposes. Some leaders in 
the nonprofit field believed that an 
extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance to that area might impair 
religious and academic freedom, the 
traditional separation of church and 
state, and public encouragement of 
religious, educational, and philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

A gradual shift of sentiment has 
been apparent in recent years, evi- 
denced by the fact that many of the 
representatives of the groups once op- 
posing coverage are now actively sup- 
porting an extension of the Federal 
program. Among such groups is the 
American Council on Education, 
which includes in its membership 
about 110 national organizations op- 
erating in the field of education and 
some 7,000 to 8,000 institutional mem- 
bers — colleges, universities, State 
school systems, local school systems, 
and private schools. In his testimony 
at the social security hearings in 
March 1946, Dr. George Zook, presi- 
dent of the Council, recommended the 
extension of old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage to the faculties and 
other employees of higher educational 
institutions. Dr. Zook pointed to the 
findings of a survey conducted by the 
Council in 1941-42, at which time 
about four-fifths of the college exec- 
utives canvassed “expressed them- 
selves in favor of going under the pro- 
visions of old-age and survivors in- 
surance.” ” 

As early as March 1939 the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges resolved: 
“That the Association of American 
Colleges favors the recommendation 
of the National Advisory Council on 
Social Security that colleges and uni- 
versities be included in the operation 
of the Social Security Act and that 


tAmendments to Social Security Act: 
Hearings Before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 79th Congress, Febru- 
ary—June 1946, p. 856. 
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the Board of Directors appoint a spe- 
cial committee to support this action.” 
The Committee on Insurance and An- 
nuities of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges has subsequently recom- 
mended on a number of occasions that 
the Association reaffirm its position in 
favor of inclusion under old-age and 
survivors insurance, stating: “In the 
long run, financially and socially, we 
believe that it is in the best interest 
of the colleges to come under the cov- 
erage of this Act... .” A statement 
urging the extension of old-age and 
survivors insurance to all employees 
of nonprofit educational institutions 
was presented by the Association of 
American Colleges at the 1946 hear- 
ings of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Other organizations and individuals 
appearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee to urge an expansion of 
old-age and survivors insurance cov- 
erage recommended that employment 
for educational institutions be cov- 
ered. Many  individuals—teachers, 
maintenance workers, and other em- 
ployees of higher educational institu- 
tions—have written to the Social Se- 
curity Administration to express their 
concern over their exclusion from the 
program. 

Problems of taxation need not bar 
governmental and nonprofit em- 
ployees from the protection of the 
social security program. A specific 
provision to the effect that the con- 
tributions paid by employers are not 
to be regarded as general-purpose 
taxes or as a precedent for such taxes 
might reassure college officials that 
the intent is to preserve the tradi- 
tional tax-exempt status of nonprofit 
institutions. If employees of State 
and local governments were to be 
covered by means of voluntary com- 
pacts between the State and the Fed- 
eral Government, the payment of the 
employer tax would be voluntary and 
questions of sovereignty and consti- 
tutionality need not arise. 

Advantages of extension of cov- 
erage.—Teachers and other employees 
of higher educational institutions 
would gain three major advantages 
from coverage under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

The large group of employees now 
without any systematic retirement 
provision would gain protection 


against want in their old age. Al- 
though the size of this group cannot 
be definitely determined, it may be 
in the neighborhood of 75,000 to 100,- 
000. Many of these workers now 
without protection are in relatively 
low-paid occupations, such as clerical 
and maintenance work, and many or 
most of them are presumably unable 
to provide, as individuals, for their 
old age. If they were doing the same 
type of work for an industrial or com- 
mercial concern, they would have 
basic protection for themselves and 
their dependents through the old-age 
and survivors insurance system. 

Teachers and other employees of 
higher educational institutions would 
gain survivorship protection. This 
advantage is of importance to em- 
ployees who are members of plans 
that are designed primarily to pro- 
vide retirement income as well as to 
employees who are not-.covered by any 
type of plan. The predominance of 
married men on the faculties of col- 
leges and universities is an indication 
of the urgent need for survivorship 
protection. 

Finally, employees who spend only 
part of their working lifetime in the 
nonprofit or governmental field would 
have continuity of protection under 
old-age and survivors insurance. 
Their protection under the basic Fed- 
eral program would increase while 
they were working in these fields and 
would not, as at present, be impaired 
or lost. The wage credits accumu- 
lated in other jobs—during the sum- 
mer, for instance—would be combined 
with credits earned in their regular 
employment for educational insti- 
tutions. 

Coordination with the Federal pro- 
gram.—No employee of a higher edu- 
cational institution need suffer any 
loss of protection through coverage 
under the Federal social insurance 
program. It has long been recognized 
that teachers should have more than 
the minimum benefit furnished by the 
Federal social insurance system. The 
objective is to increase, not decrease, 
the protection available to such 
workers and their families. Both 
types of program—the basic national 
system and the specific plan for school 
employees—have definite roles to play 
in achieving this objective. 

The basic social insurance system 


would provide continuing protection, 
crediting all service no matter where 
or in what occupation, and would as- 
sure that the employee and his family, 
or his survivors, receive a benefit suffi- 
cient to provide the essentials of life 
when earnings cease because of old 
age or death. The special plan 
would supplement this basic protec- 
tion. It would continue to make the 
profession of teaching attractive by 
rewarding the teacher who spends 
much of his working life in this field 
with a substantial benefit in addition 
to the basic benefit of the Federal 
system. 

Under such a plan the limitations 
of a special system are balanced by 
the strength of an underlying pro- 
gram. The fact that State and local 
retirement systems cannot provide 
adequately for persons who move in 
and out of government service be- 
comes less serious when all govern- 
mental as well as nongovernmental 
employment can be credited under 
the basic system. Retirement benefits 
under the social insurance system are 
increased if the beneficiary has eli- 
gible dependents; under the usual 
special plan for teachers, retirement 
benefits are decreased if the teacher 
wishes to provide monthly benefits for 
his dependents after his death. The 
monthly benefits which the social in- 
surance system would pay to the 
families of educational employees who 
die before retirement age might con- 
tinue long after the family had used 
up the lump-sum refund of contribu- 
tions—usually the only survivor pay- 
ment made by the State and local sys- 
tems in such cases. 

This teamwork could also be car- 
ried over to permanent disability in- 
surance, if the social security program 
is amended as proposed. Faculty 
members and other school employees 
are now inadequately protected 
against the risk of premature retire- 


. ment due to disability. Most of the 


State and local retirement systems re- 
quire relatively long periods of service 
as a condition for receipt of monthly 
disability benefits, and the amount of 
the benefit is small if disability occurs 
much before normal retirement age. 
Perhaps as many as half the dis- 
abilities occur well before retirement 
age. The need for income at this 
time—when family responsibilities 
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may be at their height and there has 
been insufficient time or opportunity 
to accumulate private savings—is at 
least as great as the need for income 
during old age. The period required 
to establish eligibility for disability 
benefits under the social security sys- 
tem would probably be shorter than 
under the special plan, and although 
basic benefits might be relatively low, 
additional allowances could probably 
be made for dependents. 

The type of coordination proposed 
is similar to that which is now being 
used in private industry. The suc- 
cessful adaptation of industrial re- 
tirement systems which were in op- 
eration when old-age and survivors 
insurance began, refutes the argu- 
ment that existing special plans for 
teachers would be destroyed if cover- 
age of the Federal system were ex- 
tended to employment in governmen- 
tal and nonprofit schools. 

There is no tailor-made formula for 
adaptation of all existing plans cov- 
ering teachers. The problems in- 
volved in coordinating the State-wide 
public retirement systems with the 
Federal program. would differ from 
those encountered in coordinating a 
plan that involves TIAA contracts. 
The problems of covering teachers 
who have already built up equities in 
existing plans will be more difficult 
than the problems of providing sup- 
plementary protection for teachers 
who come within the scope of the 
special plan at a future date. But 
these problems are by no means in- 
surmountable, and the TIAA has al- 
ready announced its willingness to 
tackle them: “ .. . if a college were 
brought under the Social Security 
Act, its retirement plan could be modi- 
fied as might seem desirable or nec- 
essary, and annuity rights already es- 
tablished would persist and would 
supplement whatever benefits might 
thereafter be established under either 
the national retirement plan or a 
modification of the college’s private 
plan. If and when the social security 
legislation is extended to employment 
for colleges and universities, officers 
of TIAA will be ready to counsel with 
college officers as to desirable changes 
in plans involving its contracts.” * 


8 Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation, Planning a Retirement System, 
1945, p. 30. 


Conclusion 


Higher educational institutions 
have long been interested in providing 
their staff members with a guarantee 
against dependency in old age. Such 
a guarantee has placed colleges in a 
favorable position when competing 
for high-caliber personnel with em- 
ployers who may be able to offer 
greater and more immediate financial 
inducements. Educational institu- 
tions have found that a retirement 
plan pays dividends also in the form 
of high morale and efficiency, in that 
it increases the security of the in- 
dividual and at the same time makes 
possible the advancement of the 
younger staff members. 

But despite many years of opera- 
tion of retirement provisions for em- 
ployees in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, perhaps as many as 75,000 to 
100,000 employees—out of a total of 
approximately 225,000—lack protec- 


tion against loss of income in old age. 
Their families, and the families of 
many of the staff members covered by 
retirement plans, lack basic protec- 
tion against dependency caused by 
the breadwinner’s death. 

The national program of old-age 
and survivors insurance can provide 
maximum protection at reasonable 
cost for employees who do not now 
have economic security against wage 
loss resulting from old age or death. 
Moreover, old-age and survivors in- 
surance can serve as a foundation for 
the supplementary retirement protec- 
tion which would make employment 
for educational institutions even more 
attractive. 

Many officials and employees of col- 
leges and universities are now fully 
aware of the advantages of inclusion 
and are urging that the Social Secu- 
rity Act be amended to permit the 
coverage of employment performed 
for higher educational institutions. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for 
Agricultural and Domestic Workers 


and the Self-Employed 


A report exploring alternative methods of extending cover- 
age to the self-employed and to agricultural and domestic em- 
ployees was recently published by the Division of Tax Research 
of the Treasury Department. Because of the pertinence of its 
subject, the Bulletin is reproducing here the introductory sec- 


tion of the report. 


THE Socrat Security Act, approved 
on August 14, 1935, provided the 
United States for the first time with 
a general old-age insurance program 
and shifted this country from among 
the more backward to the more ad- 
vanced countries in the field of social 
security. Its comprehensive charac- 
ter notwithstanding, the 1935 act pro- 
vided old-age insurance coverage for 
only part of the country’s population; 
it left large groups of people outside 
the program. 


1The Extension of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance to Agricultural and Do- 
mestic Service Workers and to the Self- 
Employed, November 1947. The study 
does not discuss the question of public 
policy involved in extending coverage or 
offer specific recommendations. 


The principal groups excluded from 
the benefits of the old-age insurance 
program were agricu:tural workers, 
domestic service workers, self-em- 
ployed persons, government em- 
ployees, employees of educational, re- 
ligious, and charitable organizations, 
and persons employed in the railroad 
industry. In 1946, these categories 
included about 30 million people and 
represented approximately 40 percent 
of the country’s paid employment. 

The exclusion of the several groups 
from the program was prompted by 
different reasons. Railroad employees 
were covered by a separate system 
established by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1935. Government em- 
ployees were excluded partly because 
some were covered under existing pen- 
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sion schemes and partly because of 
legal barriers to the imposition of a 
Federal tax on State and local gov- 
ernments in their capacity as employ- 
ers. Less tangible reasons lay behind 
the exclusion of the employees of 
educational and other nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

Agricultural and domestic workers 
and self-employed persons, now ag- 
gregating about 19 million, were not 
covered principally because the ad- 
ministrative problems in collecting 
taxes and obtaining proper wage re- 
ports were anticipated to be espe- 
cially difficult. The concept of social 
security was new to this country, and 
the introduction of a social insurance 
program represented a significant de- 
parture both for the Federal Govern- 
ment and the American people. In 
the initial stages of the program, it 
appeared desirable to restrict old-age 
insurance to those areas of employ- 
ment where the prospects for success- 
ful operation were best. Moreover, 
it was anticipated that, as adminis- 
trative experience was accumulated, 
noncovered groups could be brought 
in at some future time without jeop- 
ardy to the entire system. It was 
made abundantly clear at all stages 
of the discussion that the exclusion of 
these groups from the initial program 
was a matter of expediency and in no 
way implied a permanent denial of the 
rights of these groups to old-age secu- 
rity on terms identical with those ac- 
corded to the covered groups. 

In the case of the self-employed, the 
basis for exclusion was largely admin- 
istrative in character and related to 
the problem of collecting taxes from 
self-employed persons with low in- 
comes. The financial structure of the 
contributory old-age insurance system 
adopted in 1935 was built around em- 
ployer and employee taxes on wages 
collected at source. It placed primary 
compliance responsibility on the em- 
ployer and avoided the need for re- 
turns on the part of individual wage 
earners. This mechanism obviously 
was not applicable to the self- 
employed, where employer and em- 
ployee are one and the same person. 
The financing of social security bene- 
fits for the self-employed had to be 
built around some alternative struc- 
ture involving self-reporting by cov- 
ered persons. The mechanism which 


held most promise appeared to be an 
adaptation of the procedures used for 
income-tax purposes. Since, however, 
the income tax of those days employed 
large personal exemptions and was a 
tax payable by a relatively small seg- 
ment of the population, its adaptation 
for social security purposes would 
have required innovations which were 
then regarded to involve too much 
risk. The retention of income-tax 
exemptions for old-age insurance pur- 
poses would, in effect, have entailed 
the exclusion of precisely those self- 
employed persons who were most in 
need of social security protection. 
The drastic reduction of exemptions 
or their complete elimination, on the 
other hand, involved questions of en- 
forc-ment practicability which were 
then difficult to appraise. 

Another problem which had to be 
resolved preparatory to the assess- 
ment of taxes against the self- 
employed related to the separation of 
that part of their income attributable 
to personal services from the balance 
due to capital investment. The tax 
which comprises a contribution for 
old-age security should apply only to 
the counterpart of wages—to personal 
service income which stops when the 
worker retires and which establishes 
both the timing and the scale of his 
retirement benefits. Here again, 
income-tax experience was relevant 
and indicated that this type of segre- 
gation was fraught with difficulties. 

The principal consideration which 
influenced the decision to delay the 
coverage of agricultural and domestic 
workers under the original social se- 
curity program related principally to 
the enforcement of social security 
taxes and adequate wage reports. A 
lesser problem was the valuation and 
taxation of income received in kind. 

Since, under the program, eligibility 
for benefits and the size of those bene- 
fits were to depend upon earnings, it 
was essential to obtain a complete and 
accurate record of the earnings of 
each agricultural and domestic em- 
ployee. This required employers to 
establish and maintain records of each 
wage payment made to their em- 
ployees. While some employers were 
already keeping records of this type, 
it was believed that most farm opera- 
tors and particularly housewives 
would find it burdensome to comply 


with the requirements, both because 
of their unfamiliarity with record- 
keeping and because of the rapid 
labor turn-over. 

During the 10 years of the old-age 
and survivors insurance system, the 
need for the expansion of its coverage 
has frequently received public recog- 
nition. In 1938 the Advisory Council 
on Social Security, established jointly 
by the Senate Finance Committee and 
the Social Security Board, recom- 
mended in its final report the coverage 
of most excluded occupations as 
promptly as possible. This was fol- 
lowed by similar recommendations 
made by the Social Security Board 
and the President, just prior to the 
commencement of the congressional 
hearings which led to the 1939 
amendments of the Social Security 
Act. That legislation made important 
revisions in the system but, except 
for several small groups, failed to 
broaden the coverage of the program. 

Interest in expanded coverage con- 
tinued. The Social Security Board 
recommended the enactment of legis- 
lation to this end in virtually every 
one of its annual reports. From time 
to time the President made similar 
recommendations to the Congress. 
In his 1946 budget message and again 
in 1947, President Truman called at- 
tention to the absence of social se- 
curity protection for large segments 
of the population particularly in need 
of old-age security, and suggested 
legislation to eliminate the existing 
inequity. 

During every session of Congress a 
number of bills were introduced pro- 
viding for the extension of coverage 
either as a separate step or as part of 
comprehensive social security revision. 
Notable examples of recent proposals 
are those sponsored by Senator Wag- 
ner, Senator Murray, and Representa- 
tive Dingell for broad changes in the 
entire sOcial security program, and by 
Senator Magnuson to provide a sepa- 
rate retirement program for all those 
not covered by existing Federal re- 
tirement legislation. The legislation 
pending in this session of Congress is 
illustrative of the varying approaches 
to the general problem. Senator Mur- 
ray’s bill (S. 1679) would make exten- 
sive revisions in the program, includ- 
ing expanded coverage. Senator 


Magnuson has reintroduced his bill 
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(S. 681). Representatives Curtis 
(H. R. 2046) and Bennett (H. R. 
3457) propose coverage for the self- 
employed. Bills introduced by Sena- 
tors Young (S. 508), Aiken and Mc- 
Farland (S. 1743), and by Represen- 
tatives Beall (H. R. 2022), Lynch 
(H. R. 2448), Curtis (H. R. 1892), 
among others, would extend old-age 
and survivors insurance to other 
groups not now protected by the pro- 
gram. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
undertook an investigation of vari- 
ous phases of the social security pro- 
gram, including expanded coverage, 
in 1945-46. Its staff of technical ex- 
perts (appointed pursuant to H. Res. 
204, 79th Cong., 1st sess.), in report- 
ing on this aspect of social security 
revision, concluded that it was feasi- 
ble to extend coverage to the self-em- 
ployed and to agricultural and domes- 
tic workers. Following the report of 
the Technical Staff, the Committee 
conducted extensive hearings. Vir- 
tually every witness who addressed 
himself to the problem, including rep- 
resentatives of business, labor, farm 
organizations, Government, and re- 
ligious, welfare, and educational 
groups, favored extension of coverage 
to these categories of workers. In his 
testimony before the Committee, Com- 
missioner Altmeyer of the Social Se- 
curity Administration emphasized the 
need for extending the coverage of 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
presented in some detail a plan for 
covering self-employed persons. Ag- 
ricultural and domestic workers, he 
indicated, might be covered either by 
a stamp plan or by a system of em- 
ployer reports. 

The growth of interest in the ex- 
tension of social security coverage 
during the past 10 years was accom- 
panied by the accumulation of admin- 
istrative experience which resolved 
some of the problems envisaged at the 
time the program was first developed. 
The wartime reduction of personal ex- 
emptions under the individual income 
tax to $500 per taxpayer provided ex- 
perience with tax returns from low- 
income recipients. In the case of most 
farm operators and many employers 
of domestic service workers, it estab- 
lished the need for the maintenance of 
operating records. ‘These develop- 
ments have direct application to the 


problem encountered in the extension 
of old-age insurance coverage. Other 
developments, such as the farm aid 
programs and rationing, have con- 
tributed to making the population 
record conscious. Administrative au- 
thorities have acquired more than 10 
years of experience in enforcing so- 
cial security taxes under diverse cir- 
cumstances. At the same time, the 
generally high level of economic ac- 
tivity, including employment, reduced 
the rate of labor turn-over in domes- 
tic employment and the burdensome- 
ness of employment taxes. These de- 
velopments have improved the case 
for the extension of old-age insurance 
coverage. 

The present report, which draws 
heavily on the Treasury Department’s 
experience with the administration of 
the tax aspects of the social security 
system, examines the problems of ex- 
tended coverage and discusses alter- 
native plans for bringing the self-em- 
ployed and the agricultural and do- 
mestic workers into the system. In 
examining the available alternatives, 
it appeared desirable to confine de- 
tailed consideration to those plans 
which were consistent with the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the existing 
social security system. Consequently, 
some plans which under other cir- 
cumstances would deserve careful 
evaluation were not considered. 

The present social security pro- 
gram is financed by a pay-roll tax im- 
posed at a rate of 1 percent each on 
employees and employers. The re- 
ceipts from this tax have been suffi- 
cient to pay the current cost of bene- 
fits and to build up a substantial re- 
serve, and are expected to continue to 
do so for some years to come, notwith- 
standing anticipated increases in ag- 
gregate benefit payments. It is esti- 
mated on the basis of a relatively 
optimistic set of consistent assump- 
tions regarding the long-term opera- 
tions of the system (high wages, low 
retirement rates, etc.) that the level 
cost of the system is about 3 percent 
of pay rolls. Under a less optimistic 
set of assumptions, the level cost of 
the system is estimated at approxi- 
mately 7 percent of pay rolls. Never- 
theless, a combined tax rate of only 
2 percent has been continuously in 
effect since the origin of the program, 
with the result that the system has 


been operating at an actuarial deficit, 
even if the most optimistic set of eco- 
nomic and demographic assumptions 
underlying the calculations made thus 
far should materialize. In the ab- 
sence of an adequate increase in the 
pay-roll tax, the deficit will presum- 
ably be made up from the Govern- 
ment’s general fund when the cash 
benefit obligations of the system war- 
rant it. 

This prospective dependence of the 
system upon some financing from the 
general fund prescribes in some meas= 
ure the plans available for the cover- 
age of hitherto uncovered groups. It 
precludes, for instance, recourse to a 
plan for voluntary coverage. Under 
such a plan, those who could best af- 
ford to come into the system would do 
so, while some of those whose need 
for protection is greatest would not 
acquire social security coverage. As 
a result the general fund would tend 
to subsidize social insurance protection 
for the benefit of a select group of 
individuals who need it less than some 
of those not covered. To safeguard 
the principle that the Government’s 
general funds serve the purposes of all 
the population on a fair and equitable 
basis, it is necessary to limit the choice 
of plans for the extension of coverage 
to those which extend protection on 
the basis of reasonably fair classifica- 
tions. Voluntary coverage, depend- 
ent as it is on the financial position of 
the insured, would not meet this test. 
It should also be noted that there are 
other objections to a voluntary sys- 
tem. For example, it would tend to 
involve an adverse selection of risk 
and would thus impose added financial 
burdens on those who are compul- 
sorily covered by the program. 

A further illustration of how the 
characteristics of the present system 
restrict the alternative approaches to 
broader coverage may be cited. From 
some points of view, there is much to 
be said for a plan of direct reporting 
by agricultural and domestic workers 
themselves by means of an annual 
return of wages and payment of taxes, 
similar to that required under the in- 
come tax and under a plan discussed 
{in the report] for self-employed per- 
sons. Such a plan would preclude the 
collection of a tax from the employers 
of such workers and would involve 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims 
and Benefits 


State Programs 


In November, both initial and con- 
tinued claims for State unemploy- 
ment insurance declined, with the lat- 
ter hitting a new postwar low of 
2,848,000. Three factors were respon- 
sible for the smaller continued claims 
load—a high level of employment in 
those industries not affected by the 
cold weather, the fewer reporting days 
in November than in October, and the 
rescheduling of Thanksgiving Day 
claims to the first week of December. 
The decline was widespread, occur- 
ring in 38 States, including all those 
east of the Mississippi River; 11 States 
reported a drop of 10,000 or more 
claims. The most marked reductions 
were in New York, 87,600; Michigan, 
69,600; Pennsylvania, 58,600; Cali- 
fornia, 48,600; Illinois, 46,700; and in 
New Jersey, 43,100. The smaller 
claims load in New Jersey was caused 
by a general high level of industrial 
and business activity. In Pennsyl- 
vania the short reporting month—23 
days in October and 18 in November— 
accounted for the decrease. In Cal- 
ifornia the continued high levels of 
employment in the construction in- 
dustries and in the women’s apparel 
and retail trades were the principal 
reasons for the drop. The reopening 
of the citrus-canning and packing 
plants and the preparations for the 
winter tourist season caused the de- 
cline of 17,300 in Florida. The pick- 
up in retail-trade employment at the 
approach of the Christmas buying 
season was an important factor un- 
derlying the drop in the continued 
claims load in many States. The only 
sizable increases in continued claims 
were 10,500 in Oregon and 7,300 in 
Washington, following the pattern of 
preceding years as food-processing, 
construction, lumbering, and allied in- 
dustries reduced operations. 

Though initial claims were higher 
in all but 17 States in November, a 
drop of 30,300 in Michigan caused a 
decline from 618,000 to 603,000 in the 


national total. The drop in Michigan 
reflected the large volume of claims 
received in October, when the steel 
shortage caused lay-offs in the auto- 
motive industry. Most of the in- 
creases resulted from seasonal lay-offs 
in the lumbering, construction, and 
food-processing industries and in the 
garment trades. The increases of 10,- 
000 in New York and 7,200 in Cali- 
fornia were outstanding. The larger 
claims load in New York was almost 
entirely the result of lay-offs in the 
needle trades in New York City, fol- 
lowing the seasonal pattern. In Cal- 
ifornia the rise was caused by the 
claims filed against the April-June 
wage credits, newly availab'e for 
benefit purposes. 

Benefit payments dropped at a 
faster rate from October to Novem- 
ber—from $52.8 to $41.7 million— 
than for the 3 preceding months. 
Eleven States reported increases, but 
only the increases in Oregon and 
Washington were large enough to be 
significant. Some of the larger in- 
dustrial States reported sizable de- 
clines—approximately 40 percent in 
Michigan and 30 percent in Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 
Benefit payments in Nebraska, Texas, 
and Washington were less than half as 
large as they were in November 1946. 
But in Alaska, Hawaii, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont they were more 


than double those paid a year earlier. 

The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries during November (593,- 
400) was 62,500 below that in October 
and 116,200 below the November 1946 
figure. The number of claimants 
ranged from 512,200 to 661,100 during 
the 5 weeks ended in November. The 
highest number occurred in the week 
ended November 22, and the lowest in 
the following week, when local and 
central offices were closed for the 
Thanksgiving holiday. All the larger 
States, except Oregon and Washing- 
ton, showed a decline. The weekly 
average in Pennsylvania dropped 
from 45,200 to 36,500; in Michigan, 
from 34,100 to 25,700; in Illinois, from 
41,400 to 33,700; and in Ohio, from 
17,500 to 14,900. On the other hand 
the weekly average in Oregon rose 
from 5,400 to 7,700 and in Washing- 
ton, from 15,300 to 18,700. Funds 
available for the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits rose to $7.3 billion 
at the end of November, $111.7 mil- 
lion more than at the end of October 
and $434.4 million more than a year 
earlier. 

Unemployment during the week 
ended November 8, as represented by 
the ratio of continued claims to cov- 
ered employment, was 2.4 percent, a 
new postwar low. This ratio has 
dropped each month since July, when 
it was 4.0 percent. Eleven States re- 
ported a higher ratio in November. 
The increase in Oregon’s ratio, from 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment insurance operations, November 1947 




















Amount of change from— 
Item Number or 
amount 
October 1947 | November 1946 
a en eo eee eee ee eC eee 1 603, 000 —15, 000 —17, 000 
ee ue bakbn ukisanncehnecekahbewesnadiie 1 318, 000 —3, 000 —64, = 
PGC Pe PER oon tat wncesnadédedddéneuswuceauct 1 285, 000 —11, 000 +47, 000 
SEED EES AE Se Ee ae See 1 2, 848, 000 =f 000 —644, 000 
ES oe) cas a tonn Senco anuened 1 308, 000 —20, 000 —33, 000 
REE Ck ce are oe a Se eS 1 2, 540, 000 —491, 000 —611, 000 
EE EERE IRE, ARIPO SLs 2, 343, 547 —638, pond —628, 400 
Total unemployment. ---------- bbb cae caiesd dnudacle 2, 210, 810 —603, 7 —636, 724 
Other than total unemployment 3______- 132, 737 ie 4 330 +8, 324 
First payments----.-.-..-..--- ‘ 172, 769 —31, 401 —51, 997 
OE Ee 65, 853 —22) 208 —22, 176 
Weekly average beneficiaries.._..................-.------- 593, 441 —62, 482 —116, 177 
pS Ls Tae ae > (4 CS ne $41, 655,258 | —$11, 118, 764 —$12, 441, 272 
Benefits paid since first payable §_.._..........._--- ct + f |] ees 
Funds available as of Nov. 30_.......--.------------------ $7, 310, 862, 660 | +$111, 689,009 | +$434, 440, 779 





1 Includes estimate for Ohio. 
? Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 


3 Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment. 

4 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

5 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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2.5 to 3.8 percent, was the only rise Washington, 4.1 
that was as much as 1 percentage States also ranked highest in Novem- 
point. The highest percentages re- ber 1946. Twelve 


percent. These Veterans’ Unemployment Allow- 


ances 
States showed 


ported were those in New York, 4.7. unemployment ratios that were be- Payments for veterans’ unemploy- 


percent; California, 4.3 percent; and low 1 percent. 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
November 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 17, 1947] 


ment allowances dropped to $29.6 mil- 


Table 3.—Continued claims' received in local offices, by State, 
November 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 17, 1947] 























































Total New 
; , Amount of change 
Region and State All from— Women| All |Women 
claim- |, | claim- | claim- | claim- 
ants October | Novem-| 22s ants ants 
1947 ber 1946 
| | eee 603,000 |—15,000 |—17, 000 |256, 000 |318,000 | 126, 000 
Region I: 
Connecticut -___.....-- 5, 935 +217 —455 2, 805 3, 984 1, 764 
Maine.......... -| 3,991 | +1,055 | +1,100 | 2,121 | 1,584 627 
Massachusetts._....-- 25, 743 +168 | +441 | 11,594 | 13, 203 5, 278 
New Hampshire.....-| 1,913 —99 +598 852 1, 000 455 
Rhode Island.........| 5,445 +13 | +1, 762 2, 082 3, 329 1, 258 
Vermont .............< 735 —460 +353 328 425 17 
Region II- II: 
PO 855 —28 —520 294 620 235 
New Jersey- .| 28, 264 | —5, 328 +326 | 13,921 | 16, 864 8, 185 
wt. Se 171, 364 | +9,991 |+15, 565 | 86,490 | 48,789 | 20,685 
Pennsylvania___._.._-. 34,054 | —2,640 |—15, 719 13, 405 | 20, 705 8, 316 
Region IV: 
Dee, OF OGL. ....5...- 1, 166 —178 aN 587 1,116 564 
Maryland-...--.....- 8, 020 +825 | +2,328 2, 596 4, 511 377 
North Carolina______- 5, 834 +894 | +1,894 | 3,525 | 3,920 2, 260 
,. eee 3, 172 +517 —563 | 1,526] 2,516 1,118 
W a Virginia_.......| 3,996 —573 | —2,477 946 2,971 741 
Region V: 5 
Kentucky............ 3, 623 —978 | —1,337 1, 154 2, 668 832 
¥ 7 et eee 29,995 |—30, 330 | +5, 495 | 10,172 | 18,071 | 5, 959 
_ {eS ee = ee eee AO! Sea CE Sey ae 
Region VI: 
(re 27,078 | +177 | —4,496 | 11,921 | 14,608 | 6,322 
| Eg 13, 500 | —1, 210 | +1,139 | 5,221 | 6,718 | 2,421 
Wreontt. < ..c4...-. 4,077 +624 +436 | 1,646 | 32,942 34,141 
Region VII: 
pS 5, 708 +174 —678 | 1,663 | 4,475 1,389 
F lorida se siiha te Ganiaesand 6,055 | —1, 732 +194 2, 627 4, 613 1, 999 
OS “ee eee 5, 020 —748 —892 | 2,341 3, 060 1, 359 
Mississippi-_-......-_- 2, 688 +342 —526 798 | 2,007 606 
South Carolina______- 3,688 | +287 | +1,145| 1,479 | 2,721 1, 093 
yi. ie 6,384 | —1,322 | —1,084 | 2,553 | 4,714 1, 799 
Region VIII: 
Iowa. een FP +317 —493 853 1,478 621 
Minnesota....-.------ 4, 502 | +2, 384 +638 1,149 | 2,963 785 
ee 973 +194 —366 334 624 236 
North Dakota_--.._-- 286 +221 —101 43 186 33 
South Dakota 334 +192 —7 126 266 108 
Region IX: 
pe 4,386 | +1,313 —919 1, 000 3, 555 843 
[ee 3, 57: —1, 448 1, 084 2, 254 849 
| aS 2, 36 d —8,461 | 4,599 | 8,191 3, 261 
Oklahoma —2,365 | 1,164} 2,593 885 
Region X: 
Louisiana —1,790 | 1,526} 5,109 1, 222 
New Mexico____--...- 701 +194 +43 164 554 143 
, ee 8,310 | +1, 294 | —2,459 | 2,430 | 47,001 | 42,047 
Region XI: 
Coelerado..<.......... 1, 540 +418 —71 610 1, 241 501 
ae 1, 872 | +1, 228 +553 432 1, 721 354 
PeOmenme.............. 1, 157 +453 —183 296 838 242 
RI aaa and wicca 2,297 | —1,123 +308 631 1, 838 482 
Wey. 3 ..5......- 241 +96 | —55 84 187 75 
Region XII: 
PU Eee 2,114 —l1 +153 () 1, 737 (?) 
California..........-- 95,649 | +7,179 | +1,095 | 41, 226 | 52,780 24, 812 
aa 1, 036 +83 +279 377 820 317 
ET 9, 982 +444 | +1, 606 3,278 | 7,536 2, 399 
Washington_-_____._-- | 16, 837 +627 | —5, 824 4,818 | 12,121 3, 438 
Regions XIII and XIV: 
[ SS eee 472 +202 +82 OF 352 74 
) eee 481 —304 —124 177 379 151 














1 Includes estimates for Ohio and for women claimants in Arizona. 

1 Data not received. 

3 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligi- 
bility for benefits, on a per employer basis. 

4 Data estimated by State agency. 








Total? Compensable 





' Amount of change 
Region and State 





All — Women| All | Women 
claim- claim- | claim- | claim- 
ants | October|Novem-| 22s ants ants 


1947 ber 1946 






















































¥ | | Sr 2, 848, 000) 511, 000/644, 000|1, 352, 000) 2, 540, 00/1, 215, 000 
Region I: 
Connecticut - __._- 20,951) —6,218) —6,861| 10,253) 17,974 8, 934 
i. ee 14, 484) —709| —1,834 7, 336} 13,421 6, 906 
Massachusetts....| 142,132} —28,013} +3,128| 64,243) 130,357] 58,994 
New Hampshire_- 10,068} —1,932| +5, 369 5, 723 9, 355 5, 369 
Rhode Island.....| 34,775) —15,681} +11,818} 14,629) 32,209} 13,577 
Vermont---_-..... 4, 081 —701} +1, 827 1, 838 3, 717 1,724 
Region II-III: 
Delaware-_-__.....- 3,439} —1,956) —3,121 1,340 3, 123 1,194 
New Jersey_..._-- 174, 676| —43, 101} —16, 187 87,041} 159,577 79, 468 
New York____.--- 754, 323} —87, 588|—159, 318} 377,064) 643,206) 323, 165 
Pennsylvania.__.__| 165, , 238| —58, 595) —80,751| 64,538) 151,843) 59,277 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col_...._- ll, aro] —2,077| +1, 440 6,757; 11,117 6, 323 
Maryland. __-___- 27,748] —5,660| —6,838] 11,444) 27,748] 11,444 
North Carolina... 25,938} —6, 210 —179 16,926, 23,116) 15,069 
WE cpcenneas 13, 793; —3,413) —3, 663 7,714) 12,580 7, 08 
West Virginia_ __- 26,933} —4,737| —16, 615 7,012) 25,734 6, 718 
Region V: 
Fem | 27,114) —7,836| —20,942) 11,706) 25,570) 11,168 
Michigan_. --| 126,858) —69,597} —1,841| 55,860) 116,127) 51,859 
| a Beers EE ee ES PAPE SM Tere 
Region VI: | | 
Illinois__.........| 172,239] —46, 665) —60,141| 92,535) 162,013) 87,626 
Indiana 35, 914) —330| +1,010 16, 169 30, 997 14, 324 
Wisconsin - __. 17,092} —1,749 —725 9,012 14, 527 8, 033 
Region VII: 
Alabama- ------.- 34,406) —11, 350) —6,459) 13,190) 31,705) 12,282 
Florida___- 40, 669} —17,319} +6,250} 21, 38, 87! 20, 817 
Georgia...........| 32,618] —8,786} +8,810} 18,885] 27,918) 16,337 
Mississippi. -___-- 12, 574| —3,415| —2,113) 5,853] 10,661 5, 149 
South Carolina_..| 10,617) —2,799 —851 4, 947 9, 310 4, 348 
Tennessee - -_.-_-- "| 59,261} —7,269} —7,955| 29,7: 56,371} 28, 530 
Region VIII: | | 
aes | 8, 670} —999| —7,449 4, 678 7, 633 4, 206 
Minnesota... ____- | 8, 242) —111; —4,382 3, 427) 6, 956 2, 928 
Nebraska. -.-__-_- | 2, 723} —211|; —3, 164 1, 448) 2, 159 1, 220 
North Dakota_-_-- 434} +47| —1, 266 218 386 210 
South Dakota-_-__| 749) +22} —1,340 435 667 399 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas. .-......- | 18,267| —3,897) —13, 983 6,177; 16,768 5, 740 
Wennas.......... 14,689} —364| —14,962) 6,570! 13,503} 6,088 
Missouri__.......| 65, 160) —14,022| —49,843| 29,499] 58,024) 26,035 
Oklahoma. ------- 15, 281| —1,986| —18, 617 6,748} 13,996 6, 278 
Region X: | 
Louisiana - - .__--- 21,855) —2,613} —11, 308) 6,651; 18, 547 5,807 
New Mexico__.__- 2, 477) +129 —718 927) 2, 274 871 
J eee | 20,271; —3, 548) —18, 809 8,691} 16, 253 7, 462 
Region XI: | 
Colorado --....--- | 4, 552 —580| —1,682 2, 414 3, 959 2,174 
ca cakdibibaas 4,427) +1,421) +1, 234 1, 726| 3, 387 1, 523 
Montana-.-_.._-- 4, 064) +536) —2, 271 1, 906 3, 415 1, 690 
(+, | eS ineenateaaies | 10,241} +2,059 +289 ,726| 8,006 3, 341 
Wyoming ---.....} 777| +61 —262| 413) 667 369 
Region XII: | 
i ae | 9, 428) —884) +1,113) () | 9,023) (4) 
California__......| 400,960} —48, 601) —76,100| 197,821) 363,689) 180,305 
ree | 4, 517| +194) +1, 528) 1, 992) 4, 251 1, 906 
Oregon. -_.- 45, 758) +10, 478) +11,686] 19,726) 39,616 17, 407 
Washington- -___- | 90,751) +7,331| —56,924) 37,967) 82,013 35. 193 


Regions Xu and | 
XIV 





Alaska. -......-- | 1,391 +740) 


414) 1,191 362 
Hawaii-__.......-.- | 3, 872} +607 


+357 
+712 2, 509) 3, 531 2, 360 














1 In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 

2 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
for filing such claims. 

3 Includes estimates for Ohio and for women claimants in Arizona, 

4 Data not received. 
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Social Security 





lion in November—23 percent less than 
in October and the lowest amount 
since November 1945. This amount 
compensated for 1.5 million weeks of 
unemployment — 23 percent fewer 
than in the preceding month. Con- 


tinued claims declined 17 percent, 
with 34 States sharing in the decline. 
Most of the 18 States reporting in- 
creases in continued claims were pre- 
dominantly agricultural and located 


Initial claims rose slightly for the 
first time since June, as unemploy- 
ment of male veterans of World War 
II, as estimated by the Bureau of the 
Census, increased 7 percent. Though 


west of the Mississippi. 


the rise in claims was less than 1 per- 


Table 4.—Number of individuals compensated during weeks ended in November 1947 and number of weeks compensated and amount 
of benefits paid in November 1947, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 17, 1947] 











































































All types of unemployment Total unemployment 
Individuals compensated during weeks ended— Weeks compensated 
Region and State Amount of change Banefits Weeks Benefits Average 
from— aid 2 compen- aid 2 weekly 
Novem- | Novem- | Novem- | Novem- | Novem- Number p sated Pp payment 
ber 1 ber 8 ber 15 ber 22 ber 29 | ~ s 
October | Novem- 
1947 ber 1946 
NS 6b aeek sss ccuveus a 636, 782 592, 119 565, 081 661, 068 512, 156 |2, 343, 547 |—638, 930 |—628, 400 |$41, 655, 258 |2, 210, 810 |$39, 908, 221 $18. 05 
Region I: 
| a eae 10, 006 7, 741 6, 866 7,477 6, 995 29,079 | —11, 675 —2, 763 556, 941 27, 342 537, 201 19. 65 
Re ee Sn cabeeen 2, 686 3, 154 2, 691 3, 304 2, 024 11, 173 —2, 526 —1, 323 153, 223 9, 137 131, 531 14. 40 
Massachusetts _........------- 31, 773 30, 229 28, 206 30, 648 28, 378 117, 461 | —45, 118 — 2, 202 2, 473, 738 106, 336 2, 355, 001 22.15 
New Hampshire. be ea 2, 076 2, 136 1, 865 2, 291 1, 654 7, 946 —3, 791 +4, 192 114, 097 7, 088 106, 161 14. 98 
oS SS eee 8, 254 8, 182 6, 483 8, 433 6, 752 29, 850 | —14,941 | +10, 044 615, 138 28, 616 600, 052 20. 97 
_.. aa 896 893 862 799 725 3, 279 —909 +1, 858 53, 522 2, 800 48, 611 17. 36 
Region II-III: 
Ee ee 724 550 1, 705 660 625 3, 540 +501 —1, 516 50, 830 3, 250 47, 554 14. 63 
a re 49, 427 36, 989 44, 564 43, 942 39, 224 164, 719 | —42, 336 | —27, 382 3, 184, 286 156, 632 3, 088, 399 19. 72 
| | ES eee 158, 656 152, 888 153, 149 185, 592 139, 894 631, 523 |—114, 290 |—146, 759 | 11, 962, 622 601, 861 | 11, 363, 849 18. 88 
a ER SAE Ee 41, 234 35, 436 37, 091 44, 71 23, 796 141,033 | —60,370 | —74, 094 2, 432, 483 138, 010 2, 403, 394 17.41 
egion 
District of Columbia_--.-.-.-- 3,018 3, 511 2, 889 3, 003 2, 325 11, 728 —1, 409 +3, 777 191, 323 11, 582 188, 956 16. 31 
=e 5, 616 6, 185 5, 894 6, 298 6, 360 24, 721 —4,128 | —13,771 437, 522 22, 139 402, 193 18.17 
North Carolina.......-.-..---- 5, 993 5, 292 3, 723 5, 862 4, 239 19, 985 —7, 649 —2, 843 233, 065 19, 273 227, 463 11. 80 
co, Ee 3, 132 2, 985 2, 958 2, 944 2, 325 11, 212 —3, 870 —3, 687 140, 631 10, 796 137, 120 12.70 
ae —— Lusobaccsseneas 4, 335 5, 029 4,714 4,945 4, 052 18, 740 —2,816 | —11, 807 280, 054 14, 373 221, 664 15. 42 
egion 
Kentucky. 4, 244 8, 276 4,018 5, 417 2, 565 20, 282 —8, 249 | —11, 473 221, 245 19, 381 215, 712 11.13 
Michigan _. 37, 997 26, 380 19, 282 25, 444 19, 595 90,700 | —71,498 | —27,818 1, 693, 028 79, 024 1, 570, 332 19. 87 
—— eames iamouaoae ae 16, 284 16, 014 14, 726 17, 561 9, 963 58, 264 | —20,408 | —26, 640 997, 461 56, 532 980, 267 17. 34 
egion VI: 
OS eee er ae 35, 864 35, 264 30, 180 40, 421 26, 693 132, 558 | —53,330 | —53, 707 2, 313, 615 119, 100 2, 161, 706 18.15 
i 6, 420 5, 240 5, 434 6, 522 5, 243 25, 143 4-24 —1, 531 423, 500 23, 516 407, 823 17. 34 
3, 234 3, 233 3, 169 3, 424 3,002 13, 476 —1, 251 +539 213, 849 12, 281 200, 352 16, 31 
8, 608 8, 316 6, 225 9, 253 6, 730 30, 524 | —12, 428 —7, 709 446, 809 29, 630 437, 959 14. 78 
7, 963 7, 635 6, 713 6, 403 5, 460 27,469 | —16, 273 +6, 437 363, 014 25, 842 348, 179 13. 47 
* 6, 662 6, 986 5, 896 6, 651 4, 690 24, 223 —9, 449 +8, 903 327, 207 23, 446 319, 403 13. 62 
Mississipp 2, 513 2, 410 1, 859 2, 596 2,040 9, 123 —3, 228 +1, 554 110, 601 R 105, 416 12. 51 
South Carolina_............-.- 4, 557 3, 000 2, 907 3, 562 2, 556 12, 025 —5, 550 +2, 826 171, 668 11, 680 168, 828 14. 45 
OS eee 13, 404 10, 574 12, 731 12, 806 11, 894 48,005 —8,171 —2, 332 630, 746 46,477 617, 538 13, 29 
Region VIII: 

Jee he as Se ee ae 1, 675 1, 549 1, 551 1,649 1,610 6, 663 —340 —5, 130 100, 403 6, 238 96, 367 15. 45 
EES See 2, 844 2, 595 2,075 3, 467 2, 238 10, 375 —3, 786 —2, 211 154, 559 9, 865 148, 918 15. 10 
eee 643 644 639 659 682 2, 624 —379 —2, 982 36, 774 2, 404 34, 587 14, 39 
avortn Dakota................. 54 56 74 34 80 245 —76 —100 3, 987 209 3, 532 16. 90 
oe OS 107 74 100 90 145 409 +53 -71 6, 120 389 5, 892 15.15 

Region IX: 
I a ccc 3, 479 3, 456 2, 796 3, 686 2, 755 12, 693 —5, 351 —4,919 190, 246 11, 931 181, 710 15. 23 
re 2, 510 2,477 2, 565 2, 830 2, 550 10, 877 —776 —7, 546 159, 7 10, 252 154, 282 15.05 
oa ae ee 13,019 11,949 10, 930 12, 636 9,919 45,434 | —17,153 | —25, 086 705, 301 43, 619 691, 762 15, 86 
—a—r 4 ET Se ero eae 5, 213 5, 279 4,921 5, 695 4, 537 22, 315 —3, 193 —8, 346 353, 292 21, 373 344, 301 16. 11 
egion X: 
ee ee ee 5, 415 6, 516 4, 993 6, 456 5, 544 23, 509 —6,848 | —12, 421 333, 535 22, 148 316, 887 14, 31 
"eee 297 303 318 404 385 1,410 +37 +324 22, 189 1, 368 21, 698 15. 86 
R exes i: 0 ee ne 5, 666 5,012 4, 580 5, 240 4,032 18, 864 —9,074 | —20, 356 254, 433 17, 766 245, 083 13.80 
egion 
EAS 5 SE ees 581 598 738 810 607 2,814 —541 —385 41,815 2, 736 40, 988 14. 98 
| See 421 435 309 588 446 1,778 —863 +631 31, 684 1, 707 30, 757 18. 02 
“eae 605 582 579 727 692 2, 647 +209 —227 41, 281 2, 647 41, 281 15. 60 

| SO eee 1, 385 1, 649 1, 621 2, 334 i 4 6, 954 +136 —1, 185 151, 214 5, 980 136, 720 22. 86 

Wyoming 131 125 8. 197 595 +2 —48 10, 579 557 10, 143 18. 21 
Region XII: 

ee nwneaien 1, 245 1,092 1, 244 1, 137 900 4, 373 —1, 851 +1, 419 79, 080 4, 185 76, 722 18. 33 

California 90, 366 88, 657 $1, 835 87, 548 72,126 | 330,902 | —83,143 | —87, 460 6, 122, 570 315, 382 5, 929, 18. 80 

Nevada 675 7 792 880 ) 3, 469 +326 +1, 437 67, 702 3, 354 66, 126 19. 72 

Oregon 6, 620 6, 326 7, 316 10, 070 8, 245 31, 957 +5, 791 +5, 143 527, 058 30, 653 513, 505 16. 75 

Washing’ 17, 161 16, 348 17, 164 21, 528 21, 390 80,218 | +11, 593 | —81,890 1, 379, 355 77, 606 1, 342, 607 17.30 
Regions Sir and XIV: 

EES Pe 242 283 227 553 466 1, 529 +473 +642 35, 023 1, 485 34, 274 23. 08 

ON _ Seen oe 852 689 829 882 592 3, 112 +962 +1, 594 55, 060 2, 384 48, 407 20. 30 











1The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of 
weeks compensated, which may result in a slight overstatement of the number 
of individuals. 


combined-wage plan. 


2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
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cent for the country as a whole, 6 


States (Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wy- 
oming) of the 34 reporting more in- 


itial claims had increases of more 
than 100 percent. Decreases in 18 
States ranged from 46 percent in 
Michigan to less than 1 percent in 


Table 5.—Unemployment in week ended 


November 8, 1947, as reflected by con- 
tinued claims for unemployment insur- 
ance! as percent of average monthly 


Tennessee; in 10 of these States the 
decline was 6 percent or less. 





Nonfarm Placements 


Nonfarm placements, reflecting the 
shorter workmonth and seasonal fac- 
tors, declined 15 percent- below the 
October figure to 450,957—the lowest 
number since May. All States but 
Georgia and North Dakota made 
fewer placements in November, and 


Placements of women dropped 12 
percent from the October figure but 
continued to represent. about the same 
proportion of total placements. De- 
clines occurred in 39 States; 28 of 
these States reported decreases of 
more than 10 percent. Ten States 
made more placements during the 
month, but the rise was less than 9 
percent in all except Georgia, where it 
was 35 percent. 

Veterans’ placements, totaling 149,- 
613, were 17 percent fewer than in 


covered employment in 1946 



























































—— in 23 States the percentage decrease October. All but 3 States shared in 
Average |Claims Was greater than the decline reported the decline, which amounted to more 
; P xa smploveleertet for the country as a whole. than 20 percent in 22 States. 
Region and State Claims ment? | covered 
(in thou-jemploy- 
sands) | ment Table 6.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment allowances, 
November 1947 
Puteliscisive- x: 709, 697 |29, 961. 2 2.4 
ion I: +43 ‘ms | Continued | Weeks com- 
5 8,206} 593.3 1.4 — el oa pensated | Payments 
ee eh 3,153 167.2 1.9 
Massachusetts........| 33,044 | 1,413.8 2.3 P a 
New Hampshire.._.-.| 2,471 126.0 2.0 Lo Sena ee ee rn 290, 266 1, 609, 438 1,472,118 | $29, 553, 778 
hode Island -----.-.- 8,019 227.8 3. e 2 
maa wo ee 1, 001 61.4 8 RI cnn sinen anno nen baasasusisaanadueueel 7, 545 45, 480 42, 935 856, 382 
Region II-III: ; ] | ae 334 1, 275 1, 100 21, 875 
Cebieie......-. 7 83.3 a. aaa 2, 056 7, 641 7, 570 149, 972 
New Jersey....-..----| 44,886 | 1, 221.7 oe 5, 237 28, 710 26, 23 2 530, 667 
New York........._.. 188, 623 | 4,007.0 =: —. ie 31, 307 141, 364 130, 214 2 3, 226, 495 
Pennsylvania... __- 43,163 | 2,816.0 1G) SA sckenennensacasgesss 2, 411 6, 758 5, 766 114, 545 
Region IV: pe aegag SAO EN 2, 825 13, 927 12, 923 256, 967 
District of Columbia_| 2, 904 209. 2 1.4 IBWEEO.. ... 0-2 ------------- 708 2, 856 2, 787 55, 104 
Warvand se ae 6, 642 521.1 1.3 District of Columbia 519 12, 888 13, 514 2 231, 472 
North Carolina______- 5,836 | 584.9 SR ee ee ie 6, 183 52, 630 49, 603 988, 179 
Ce 3, 465 449.4 - : Bs 
Weet Virginia ______- 6 768 346.9 Ee RE hiss anna cena sapasaeaessaased 5, 666 46, 892 41, 333 824, 484 
Region V: Hawaii 460 2, 29¢ 1, 992 39, 657 
Kentucky___-.-..-_-- 6,748 | 333.7 $6 Te ace 1, 152 2, 982 1, 681 33, 190 
Michigan..__.........| 26,679 | 1,419.6 | a. eet 10, 233 57, 235 46, 891 928, 638 
OTNG i i nanasueah) Shy JOO a ht. 4 1.0 LE a 88 7 8, 415 21, 915 19, 886 392, 729 
Region VI: 1 2 as 2, 242 5, 641 4, 906 97, 156 
pS ee ee 40,356 | 2,191.6 1.8 Kansas 2, 864 9, 628 8, 341 165, 132 
ey 8, 884 803. & 1.1 Kentucky 3, 323 28, 271 26, 529 528, 717 
Wisconsin wtscddl €3 667.8 6 Louisiana___________ 5, 150 39, 37 34, 376 682, 090 
Region VII + EES Teele 2 ise i Ea 2, 448 10, 283 8, 683 171, 970 
Alabama Jul eae 380. 0 £9 
Florida ar 10, 280 354.8 Sa a ee ec Pie he ee eee 3, 010 15, 025 14, 000 277, 873 
i ealiainlaatieits 8, 266 486.8 1.7. Massachusetts 10, 498 70, 324 67, 402 1, 340, 407 
Mississippi__........- 2, 980 168. 5 4.6 Misemige............ 10, 660 56, 118 45, 406 902, 039 
South Carolina...___- 3, 985 279.5 1.4 Minnesota ____- 5, 893 11,7: 11, 255 222, 718 
enews... ....=-.-.- 17, 090 461.8 a7 Mississippi- ae 3, 212 15, 288 12, 834 2 255, 736 
Region VIII: Missouri..............- 8, 311 47, 365 42, 046 835, 272 
_ pibbteake aR? 2, 032 310.1 . eee... 1, 416 2, 751 2, 584 , 
Minnesota... ......--- 3, 576 503. 1 .? Nebraska.......... 7 841 2,114 1, 820 35, 830 
Nebraska........---.- 792 144.1 . a... oe 393 1, 37 1, 368 27, 186 
North Dakota_______- 82 34.9 .2 New Hampshire_ 1, 218 5, 267 4, 455 88, 291 
Ss Dakota... ...--- 166 43.0 4 
Res a Da ROE Spee CRT ee 7, 517 75, 201 75, 955 1, 515, 255 
Arkansas_-....-.------ 4,393 197.0 2.2 New Mexico 1, 742 6, 523 5, 504 109, 552 
, 3, 336 208. 7 1.6 New York. 47, 071 198, 372 3, 320, 421 
rere 16, 454 722.1 2.3. North Carolina--___-.-_-- 4, 660 28, 684 508, 159 
Oklahoma___....---.- 6, 534 237.6 2.8 North Dakota_____- os 460 416 5,701 
Region X: J Jee 9, 376 52, 397 838, 257 
Louisiana_-___.....--- 7, 636 379.5 2.0 Oklahoma_--.____ 4, 433 28, 290 ‘ 583, 972 
New Mexico... : 540 72.2 Ya eae asi 5, 390 18, 695 16, 114 319, 768 
<P ee ee 7,778 | 1,016.1 .8 III 68 ok c ccctanieemeten toes a 20, 899 153, 690 147, 861 2, 952, 751 
Region XI: Puerto Rico...........- = : 764 18, 059 18, 139 362, ¢ 
Colorado... --- ad 1, 044 174.5 .6 
Oe ean 844 76.7 1.1 Rhode Island_-_____-- 1, 577 15, 614 14, 794 294, 805 
Montana.-.........--- 898 3. 2 1.1 South Carolina- 3, 486 32, 242 26, 492 527, 789 
"Ray ae 2, 671 106. 2 2.5 South Dakota 659 1, 240 1, 030 , 5 
Wyoming.___........ 176 46. 2 4 , Se 4, 488 54, 009 48, 192 961, 808 
Region XII: =... =e 9, 855 64, 970 56, 879 1, 132, 855 
Pe een oe 88.3 2.6 Utah 1, 734 4,101 3, 380 66, 172 
California___.........| 99,143 8 4.3 Vermont 582 2, 208 2, 054 40, 611 
pS ROS OR 36.9 2.9 Virginia 3, 437 17, 312 17, 634 350, 225 
Qvewom................1 1968 284.0 3.8 Washington 7, 098 23, 394 23, 065 456, 871 
Washington. _----..-- 19, 689 480.0 4.1 West Virginia 4, 260 38, 333 33, 734 672, 935 
Wisconsin 3, 910 9, 793 8, 899 174, 640 
Wyoming_- 338 457 309 6, 12D 
1 Estimated number of continued claims for un- 











employment in the week in which the 8th of the 
month falls. 

2 Estimated number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, ete.) ending nearest the 15th of the month; 
corrected to Oct. 28, 1947. 


773333—48——3 


1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
excludes data for self-employed veterans. 

2 Not comparable with data for previous months. 


Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Al- 
lowance Service, Veterans Administration, by un- 
employment insurance agencies in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and b 
the Veterans Administration for Puerto Rico." - 
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Table 7.—Nonfarm placements by State, November 1947 



































U.S. Employment Serv-| ,, , Veter- U. 8. Employment Serv- Veter- 
ice region and State Total |Women) angi ice region and State Total |Women| gn51 
_ | | a eee 450, 957 |152,571 | 149,613 || Region VII—Continued. 
: ey | eG TSE 10,405 | 3, 767 2, 586 

Region I: — Mississippi--.......-.-- 6,593 | 2,099 1, 958 
Connecticut___....-.... 6,948 | 2,700 2, 037 South Carolina_-_-____.-- 7,479 | 1,638 2, 653 

We RR 3, 821 941 1, 209 NDS cccupasewnnce 10, 544 | 3, 263 3, 826 
Massachuestts. ---....- 9,571 | 3,874 3, 292 Region VIII: 
New Hampshire-----..- 1, 802 575 675 Se 7,565 | 1,711 3, 186 
Rhode Island__...___... 2,763 | 1,512 649 Briesote.....--.-:.=.-. 11, 238 | 1,969 4, 682 
oo es 802 203 348 Nobraska.........--.... 4, 057 730 1, 661 

Region II: North Dakota-.-......-- 1, 758 356 611 
SLA 53,173 | 30,563} 10,411 South Dakota-_-_-__...-- 1,471 273 657 

Region III: Region IX: 

Saeinware. 2... .......... 816 452 208 PS eee 7,332 | 2,459 2, 434 
Now Jersey... --.....__ 9,871 | 5,224 2, 354 OE i 1, 523 2, 308 
Pennsylvania--..-_...-. 23,080 | 9,403 8, 242 ae 7,255 | 2,202 2, 589 

Region IV: : NE 5 53s 33s 8,902 | 2,348 3, 570 
District of Columbia-._-| 2, 591 975 724 Region X: 
| ee 4,777} 1,514 1, 666 fe ee 4,536 | 1,306 1, 765 
North Oarolina....-<..- 10, 568 | 3,179 3, 588 New Mexico__.-....-.-.] 3,948 708 1, 927 
Virginia - Fen Epa heen 7,472 | 2,920 1, 960 ; | RR celta 41, 507 | 12,027 14, 487 
West Virginia -_____- ---| 3,158 1, 036 1,119 Region XI: 

Region V: OS ee 5, 920 858 2, 467 
Kentucky ey eee 3, 508 1, 149 1, 267 Me kat” els 2, 343 430 1, 067 
Michigan- ivusamedccen 11,788 | 2,387 4, 843 SY 2,171 321 1, 060 
Ohio A AO 23, 656 6, 982 7, 530 2) ee ir 573 936 

Region VI: of ernie 940 132 491 
Milinois- apy (Reet ayer. 14,949 | 4,226 5, 569 Region XII: 
ee ae ee 10, 251 3, 319 3, 029 NE occ oucmnuell 3, 570 848 1, 333 
Wisconsin .:.........__. 8, 637 2, 850 3, 185 Caliommis.............. 39, 643 | 12,813 14, 359 

Region VII: | Nevada..---.... 1, 596 538 571 
Alabama ...-........... 13,675 | 4, 158 3, 836 SS 4, 969 1,180 |} 2,064 
ee eee 13, 833 5, 210 4, 548 Washington___.__...__- 5, 109 1, 147 2, 076 





! Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Source: Department of Labor, U. S. Employment Service. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
July-September 1947 


The 811,000 applications for account 
numbers received in July-September 
1947 were 16 percent less than the 
number in the third quarter of 1946 
and thus sharpened the downward 
movement for the year in the number 


of employee accounts established. 
This decline was exaggerated, how- 
ever, by the abnormally heavy volume 
issued in July-September 1946, fol- 
lewing curtailment of Selective-Serv- 
ice inductions. Nevertheless, the 8- 
percent increase from the second- 
quarter level was less than the usual 
seasonal rise. 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1940-46, and first, second, 
and third quarters 1947, and estimated number of living account-number holders at 














end of each period 
‘ Estimated number of living account- 
ink anaes number holders 14 years and over 
as of end of period ! 
Period Percent of estimated 
Teal @ —— Lens pany 14 years 
otal during | tive tota y and over 
period as of end Number 
of period 
Total | Male | Female 
BL Ch oe tka bbk onan abchepabmeee anes, 5, 227,084 | 54,225,212 | 49, 900, 000 48.7 | 66.6 30.9 
fe eae eed ceme 6, 677, 901 | 60, 203,113 | 56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 36.0 
Ue See eae. ener re 7, 638,175 | 68, 541, 288 | 63, 000, 000 60.2} 77.4 43.2 
EE ES oa! SS ae ae eer. 7, 425, 670 | 75, 966,958 | 69, 400, 000 65.7 | 80.7 50.8 
RS a ee Se eae ee oe ee 4, 536, 948 | 80, 503, 906 | 72, 900, 000 68.4 | 82.3 54.7 
 _ eee eee 3, 321, 384 | 83, 825, 290 | 75, 300, 000 70.0 | 83.4 56.9 
Ds cp eiet cape cnak conden akckwanse 8, 022, 057 | 86, 847,347 | 77, 500, 000 71.4) 84.2 58.7 
January-March 1947-_............-.---.... 508, 980 | 87, 356,327 | 77, 700, 000 71.4| 84.4 58.8 
a ene 753, 523 | 88, 109, 850 | 78, 300, 000 71.8 84.6 59. 2 
July-September 1947..........-.-----.---- 810, 555 | 88,920, 405 | 78, 800, 000 72.1 84.9 59.7 























1 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 
accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject 
to revision. 


2 Population 14 years of age and over estimated 
b wa ganas of the Census; includes Alaska and 
awaii. 


Applications filed by women de- 
clined somewhat more sharply than 
those filed by men. Consequently, ac- 
counts established for men and boys 
advanced slightly, to 48 percent of all 
accounts established, the largest pro- 
portion in any third quarter since 
1942. For the first time in 5 years, 
however, this percentage was less than 
in the second quarter. Women appli- 
cants outnumbered men at all ages 
except 15 and younger, 17, 20-25, and 
62 and over. 

July-September was the fourth con- 
secutive quarter in which the propor- 
tion of applicants under age 20 showed 
a gain over the figure a year earlier. 
These young people constituted 64 per- 
cent of the total, the largest third- 
quarter percentage on record. The 
relative number of boys under 20 
years of age, however, was not as large 
as in the third quarter of 1943, 1944, 
or 1945. In absolute numbers, ac- 
counts established for children and 
youths increased only at ages 17 and 
18. 

The 20,000 applicants aged 60 and 
over represented 2.4 percent of the 
total, less than in any other quarter 
since April-June 1941 and in any 
other third quarter on record. Women 
continued to account for about 40 
percent of all applicants in this age 
group, a proportion that has not 
varied by more than one percentage 
point in any third quarter since 1942, 
when only 23 percent of all applicants 
aged 60 and over were women. 

During July-September, nearly 
103,000 accounts were established for 
Negroes, a seasonal increase of 31 per- 
cent from the April-June level but 
a decline of 23 percent from the figure 
for the third quarter of 1946. In ab- 
solute numbers this decrease was es- 
pecially marked in the case of Negro 
women and girls. Consequently, al- 
though Negroes have accounted for a 
larger proportion of women than of 
men applicants in almost every quar- 
ter since 1942, the relative number of 
Negro applicants in July-September 
1947 was larger for men (13 percent) 
than for women (12 percent). 

By the end of September 1947, 88.9 
million employee accounts had been 
established. An estimated 78.8 mil- 
lion living persons, or about 72 percent 
of the estimated population aged 14 
and over, held account numbers, 
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Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, July-September 1947 
Total Male Female 
Age group 
Total White ! Negro Total White ! Negro Total White ! Negro 
MONE ties Sa ea cosa a cacnccna ns cee 810, 555 707, 913 102, 642 389, 079 338, 315 50, 764 421, 476 369, 598 51, 878 
Wie sie sche he Spe Ak 68, 916 60, 574 8, 342 47, 964 41, 578 6, 386 20, 952 18, 996 1, 956 
BS ta Nr Sg 452, 939 400, 111 52, 828 214, 296 185, 260 29, 036 238, 643 214, 851 23, 792 
.; DE ETRE ap ai ate S 181, 748 150, 263 31, 485 83, 872 72, 408 11, 464 97, 876 77, 855 20, 021 
fg ERR EC ae EEE PP mr ero an eae 87, 229 78, 590 8, 639 31, 185 28, 3, 005 56, 044 50, 410 5, 634 
WEES co sdnacdemiah cence ud aaecadoncubuaneknee 10, 164 9, 566 598 5, 130 4, 786 344 5, 034 4, 780 254 
SE SA ES ERNE AE. 5, 571 5, 124 447 3, 509 ; 300 2, 062 1, 915 147 
(EE | eS Rie IRE EES SIS 3, 874 3, 603 271 3, 033 2, 818 215 841 785 56 
RR is Sica a eget een dee 114 82 32 90 76 14 24 6 18 
































1 Represents all races other than Negro. 


Table 3.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and 
age, July-September, 1947 and 1946 























Total Male Female 
] | | | | 
Age July-September} Per- July-September} Pen July-September} Pex 
canineecneereni centage|———— ——|centage| : jcentage 
1947 | 1946 |CDANBe) i947 | 1946 | CDANEC) 1947 | 1946 | Change 
er | ae eee: Se 
Under 20, total..........|521, 855 |582,502 | —10.4 |262, 260 |287, 140 —8.7 |259, 595 |295, 362 —12.1 
gg | eae 401, 704 |464,969 | —13.6 |208, 712 [241,553 | —13.6 |192,992 |223, 416 —13.6 
3 |) er 24, 366 | 31,851 | —23.5 | 19,103 | 24,409 | —21.7 5, 263 7, 442 —29.3 
14_.....-.---..------------..| 44,550 | 62,476 | —28.7 | 28,861 | 38,118 | —24.3 | 15,689 | 24,358 —35. 6 
Dsikacotischabtdudncustedsad 83, 136 | 99,957 | —16.8 | 49,081 | 54,360 —9.7 | 34,055 | 45, 597 —25.3 
ii chase dmamdaliniaiennargelnt 143, 066 |165, 205 | —13.4 | 58,360 | 78,029 | —25.2 | 84,706 | 87,176 —2.8 
| ; SRT RIE OE I" 106, 586 |105,480 | +1.0 | 53,307 | 46,637 | +14.3 | 53,279 | 58,8 9.5 
i iiitvhhenakntudcnegeannasiball 81, 731 | 77,812 +5.0 | 36,347 | 29,250 | +24.3 | 45,384 | 48, 562 —6.5 
Dian daaahacnedtladiauimdens 38, 420 | 39,721 —3.3 | 17,201 | 16,337 +5.3 | 21,219 | 23,384 —9.3 
































Estimated Number of Workers 
With Permanently Insured 
Status on January 1, 1948 


An estimated 11.6 million workers’ 
had permanently insured status un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance 
on January 1, 1948, an increase of 3 
million over the estimated number on 
January 1, 1947. All fully insured 
workers who have attained age 65 be- 
fore 1948 are permanently insured. 
Workers who attain age 65 after 1947 
but before 1957 can achieve perma- 
nently insured status when they ac- 
quire the number of quarters of cov- 
erage they will need to be fully 
insured at that age. This number 
will vary from 22 to 39 depending on 


1The estimates presented in this note 
are preliminary and are based on projec- 
tions of wage and employment data 
through the calendar year 1945, derived 
from the 1-percent continuous work-his- 
tory sample. 


the date the worker reaches age 65. 
Workers attaiu. > age 65 after 1956 
need 40 quarters of coverage to be 
permanently insured. 

The following tabulation shows a 
comparison of the estimated number 
of permanently insured persons at the 
beginning of 1947 and 1948, by 
quarter of coverage requirements: 





Workers permanently in- 
sured at beginning of 


Quarters of coverage | ear (in millions) 


required for perma- 











nently insured status Increase 
1947 1948 1947 to 
1948 
UR iiiitnitcnnsasen 8.6 11.6 3.0 
Ge dintncthadhiauntcas 4.8 7.7 2.9 
i agstintnnatienaenas 3.8 3.9 me | 














Nearly all of the increase of 3 mil- 
lion represents permanently insured 
workers who had at least 40 quarters 
of coverage on January 1, 1948. Those 
workers who did not have a quarter of 


coverage in each of the 40 calendar 
quarters elapsing between January 1, 
1937, and December 31, 1946, could 
qualify during 1947 for the first time 
under the “40 quarters of coverage” 
provision. On the other hand, work- 
ers needing less than 40 quarters of 
coverage to be permanently insured 
include a substantial number who 
could have acquired this status long 
before October 1, 1946—some, in fact, 
as early as the second quarter of 1938. 

A distribution of this total of 11.6 
million persons permanently insured 
on January 1, 1948, by sex, age, and 
quarter of coverage requirements, is 
as follows: 














Quarters Workers perma- 
of cover- jnently insured on Jan. 
age re- | uary 1, 1948 (in mil- 
Ageat birthdayin| quired lions) 
1947 for per- 
money F 
insure e- 
status | 1 °t@l| Male| male 
TOR sits 640 | 11.6 9.6 2.0 
Under 56.......... 40 7.7 6.2 1.5 
See 22-39 2.1 1.8 3 
65 and over. -....--. 6-21 | 11.8 1.6 2 

















1 A bout 875,000 of these workers were receiving pri- 
mary benefits—that is, were in current-payment 
status—at the end of 1947. 


At the beginning of 1948, nearly one 
out of every three fully insured work- 
ers was permanently insured, as 
against approximately one in four a 
year earlier. The effect of the more 
liberal requirement for permanently 
insured status at the older ages is 
illustrated in a comparison, by age, 
of the number of fully insured and 
permanently insured workers: 
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Table 4.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, November 1946—-November 
1947, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, November 1947 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 17, 1947] 






















































Tota Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item l 
Number | Amount Number | Amount | Number] Amount sonal Amount} Number} Amount} Number} Amount! Number| Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of month: | 
1946 | 
November........---- 1, 626, 693 ($30, 777.8 695, 132 |$17, 063.3 | 213,725 |$2,775.0 | 457,120 |$5, 741.6 | 124,451 |$2, 515.0 | 128,965 |$2, 587.0 7, 300 $95.8 
Boeonnaher,. .5..2.-...- 1, 642, 299 | 31,080.8 701, 705 | 17, 229.6 | 215,984 | 2,804.9 | 461,756 | 5,804.0 | 127,046 | 2,568.3 | 128,410 | 2,576.8 7, 398 97.3 
1947 | 
a 1, 672, 301 | 31, 694.8 717,570 | 17,625.3 | 220,757 | 2,868.3 | 467,532 | 5,882.2 | 130,017 | 2,629.1 | 128,959 | 2, 591.6 7, 466 98.3 
ee 1, 708, 848 | 32, 467.2 737,315 | 18,134.1 | 227,003 | 2,953.4 | 473,908 | 5,971.4 | 133,043 | 2,692.5 | 129,908 | 2,614.5 7, 671 101.2 
eee 1, 738, 841 | 33, 099.1 753,091 | 18, 540.2 | 231,587 | 3,015.5 | 479,946 | 6,057.4 | 135,634 | 2,746.6 | 130,668 | 2,634.6 7, 915 104.7 
ae 1,771,600 | 33, 769.7 767, 780 | 18, 922.3 | 236,341 | 3,080.2 | 487,755 | 6,165.8 | 139,357 | 2,823.6 | 132,079 | 2,667.9 8, 288 110.0 
ane e 1, 805, 219 34, 480. 2 784,083 | 19, 353.9 | 241,224 | 3,148.4 | 494,959 | 6,266.7 | 142,857 | 2,896.2 | 133, 443 | 2,700.0 8, 653 115.0 
ee 1, 832, 285 | 35,071.5 797,927 | 19, 722.2 | 245,364 | 3,206.0 | 499,246 | 6,328.0 | 146,124 | 2,965.6 | 134,673 | 2,730.4 8, 951 119.2 
ee eon ee ee 1, 855, 330 | 35, 598.5 811, 586 | 20,087.6 | 249,540 | 3,265.1 | 500,495 | 6,345.0 | 149,173 | 3,030.5 | 135,350 | 2,747.7 9, 186 122.6 
tS eee CR Seen 1, 876, 967 | 36,094.9 | 824,265 | 20, 428.5 | 253,214 | 3,318.3 | 502,706 | 6,378.5 | 151,770 | 3,085.8 | 135,636 | 2,758.6 9, 376 125.2 
September_-_.--.--..--| 1,903,351 | 36, 655.7 836, 861 | 20, 765.9 | 257,344 | 3,377.3 | 509,005 | 6,469.3 | 154,865 | 3,150.9 | 135,715 | 2,764.4 9, 561 127.9 
October __-_--- ---| 1,930,719 | 37, 245.9 849, 841 | 21,120.9 | 261,523 | 3,437.6 | 515,933 | 6,571.9 | 158,410 | 3,226.3 | 135,272 | 2,758.7 9, 740 130.5 
| ee de 1, 952, 441 | 37,711.8 860, 827 | 21,410.8 | 265,034 | 3,487.5 | 520,478 | 6,638.8 | 161,145 | 3,285.1 | 135,070 | 2,756.9 9, 887 132.8 
Monthly benefit actions, | 
November 1947: | 
In force 2 beginning of | 
eee ---| 2, 200, 662 | 43,090.1 | 999,732 | 25,028.0 | 299, 433 | 3,950.7 | 547,937 | 6,975.4 | 161,120 | 3,279.3 | 182,588 | 3, 724.7 9, 852 132.0 
Benefits awarded i 
EE EE See 41, 956 | 896. 9 20, 652 554.1 7, 062 98. 4 7, 820 108.0 3, 405 71.6 2, 823 62.0 194 2.9 
Entitlements termi- 
ehted Fie ss. sc 13, 892 | 258. 4 4, 621 116.4 2, 279 29.7 3, 916 50.8 645 12.4 2, 380 48.4 51 i 
Net adjustments 4___- 14 | 10.2 —100 4.6 —63 2 108 3.3 —7 —.1 74 2.3 2 (5) 
In force end of month_| 2,228,740 | 43, 738.8 |1,015, 663 | 25, 470.3 | 304,153 | 4,019.7 | 551,949 | 7,035.9 | 163,873 | 3,338.3 | 183,105 | 3,740.5 9, 997 134.2 








‘ 1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 

2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 


cumulative from January 1940. 




















Workers fully insured ! as 
of January 1, 1948 
Workers perma- 
Age at birthday in 1947 Total nently insured 
(in A. i te 
mil- | Num- 
: ir (in | Eercent 
lions) — of fully 
lions) insured 
36.8 11.6 32 
32.2 7.7 24 
2.8 2.1 75 
1.8 1.8 100 

















1 Not adjusted for veterans deemed to be fully 
insured under section 210 of title II of the Social 
Security Act, as amended in 1946. 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, November 1947 


At the end of November, almost 2 
million persons had monthly benefits 
in current-payment status at a 
monthly rate of $37.7 million (table 
4). During the month the number of 
primary benefits in force exceeded 1 
million for the first time. The half 
million mark was reached in May 
1945, almost 5% years after benefits 
were first payable; the second half 
million came within only 2% years, 


for some other reason. 


5 Less than $50. 


because of the large number of re- 
tirement claims after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

Monthly benefits awarded during 
November totaled 42,000, 26 percent 
less than the October record and the 
lowest number for any month in 1947. 
For each type of benefit, fewer awards 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions and 
from recomputations and administrative actions. 


were processed in November than in 
October; the decrease ranged from 22 
percent for widow’s benefits to 30 per- 
cent for widow’s current benefits. 

During November, $39.9 million was 
certified for monthly benefit pay- 
ments and $2.1 million for lump-sum 
death payments. 





Public Assistance 


State and Local 
Expenditures for Assistance 
in Relation to Income 
Payments 


In the United States, 1946 was a 
year of increasing want in the midst 
of unprecedented prosperity. Income 
payments to individuals rose to an 
all-time high of $169 billion, while 
State and local expenditures for old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind reached a 
peak level of $616 million” When 


1 Represents expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1946-47. See footnote 1, table 1. 


general assistance payments are in- 
cluded, total State and local expen- 
ditures amounted to $760 million. 
Except for payments in 1939, this is 
the largest annual amount spent for 
these programs since the Social Se- 
curity Act became effective in 1936. 
Most welfare agencies adjusted as- 
sistance payments upward in 1946 in 
the effort to keep pace with the in- 
creasing costs of food, clothing, and 
shelter. Rising prices were respon- 
sible also for the increase in requests 


For the same period, expenditures from 
Federal funds for assistance payments 
rose to a high of $580 million. Excludes 
Alaska and Hawaii. 
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for assistance from needy individuals 
whose hitherto adequate resources 
had depreciated in real value. The 
continued growth of the aged and 
child population was another factor 
in the rise in expenditures. 
Three-fourths of the States exerted 
greater fiscal effort than in the pre- 
ceding year by allotting a larger pro- 
portion of their income payments for 
the support of the public assistance 
programs. Of the 13 States where the 
ratio of assistance expenditures to in- 


come payments either remained the 
same or went down, only Indiana, 
Virginia, and West Virginia decreased 
assistance expenditures; in the other 
10 States,’ the percentage increase in 
assistance expenditures was about 
the same as or smaller than that in 
income payments (table 1). 

The percentage changes among the 


2TIowa, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Vermont. 


Table 1.—Percentage change in income payments and State and local expenditures for 
public assistance payments from 1945 to 1946; State and local expenditures for assist- 
ance as a percent of income payments, 1945 and 1946; and amount expended per inhab- 
itant from State and local funds, 1946; by State} 




























ee = State and local expenditures for assistance 

State State and Percent of income payments Amount 

local ex- expended 

Income : ; 
- penditures ¥ " per in- 
payments) ‘for assist- 1945 1946 — habitant, 
tance | : 1946 
| 1945 to 1946 

United States average__....------ +9.1 +18. 1 0. 41 0. 45 +10 $5. 49 
[er pene ae ey +2.6 +18.0 25 28 +12 2.12 
F 0 ES SEE Beto eat +5.6 +26. 4 . 58 69 +19 7.00 
BS SS ees +9.0 +15.1 31 33 +6 2.31 
SS = se. +9.0 +13.9 - 51 53 +4 8.42 
AER ees +8.6 +18.4 1,12 1, 22 +9 15. 25 
2 eas ae: +9. 2 +11.2 - 25 26 +4 3. 81 
) IEEE III Fe ee. +9.4 +29. 4 ll 13 +18 1.98 
District of Columbia-.--.............- +8.0 +33. 6 -08 10 +25 2.14 
. eae —2.0 +20. 2 -40 - 50 +25 5. 24 
Ee RRs ae +5.0 +12.0 25 - 26 +4 2.19 
/ ee eee ee +12.0 +35.9 . 53 . 64 +21 8.06 
CO ee ee +12.4 +18. 1 .43 45 +5 6. 80 
SS Ee) Rea +6.9 —.9 . 29 . 26 —10 3.10 
Iowa. .__. +26. 8 4.0 . 50 41 —18 4. 83 
| Sees Re +4.4 +26. 6 44 . 53 +20 5.73 
eee ae +10.5 +19. 6 22 24 +y 1.91 
) eee yea —.2 +9. 2 - 48 52 +8 4.18 
SA reer: +8.3 +10.9 53 55 +4 5.74 
Maryland._-__.....- +8. 6 +21.1 . 20 23 +15 2. 93 
Massachusetts +11.3 +13. 4 . 65 67 +3 9.15 
BEES eae earn aoe! +8.5 +14.1 50 . 53 +6 6. 43 
Minnesota________-_.- ; +17.9 +6.8 58 - 52 —10 5.71 
Mississippi... ..-.-- : —1.9 +7.2 28 .30 +7 1.72 
Missouri__...__- = +15. 2 +23. 3 58 . 62 +7 7.19 
Montana... aa +20.5 +7.1 . 54 48 —11 6. 70 
Nebraska..- +11.7 +25. 4 46 . 52 +13 6. 06 
ee ee den sae +11.9 +9.3 26 25 —4 4.40 
og eee ae +18.0 +8.1 47 43 -9 4.57 
i |. eae +6. +17.6 15 16 +7 2.35 
Ee ae +9.6 +26. 4 49 57 +16 5.35 
pS ee eer a eae +11.9 +45. 1 .32 42 +31 7.04 
North Carolina_- +15.6 +4.4 .16 15 —6 1. 26 
North Dakota... +10.2 +10.3 - 50 - 50 5.81 
i +7.6 +20.3 34 .38 +12 4.93 
+2.6 Tos 1.22 1.44 Ta 12. 07 
+6.0 +24. 2 52 -61 +17 7.26 
(ES SE +9.3 +22.3 -40 45 +12 5. 56 
EO eS +5. 2 +18. 7 .37 - 42 +14 5. 72 
CS Se eee +8.0 +14.7 25 27 +8 2.01 
EO Sc occcnanacdeuscas +12.5 +6.0 44 -42 —5 5.14 
<TR ee eee ae See OU eae +3.8 +1.6 25 . 24 =} 2.06 
. SS eee ee ere te ae +3. 4 +4.7 43 44 +2 4.32 
(U7 Hee +6. 2 +19.8 81 .91 +12 10.08 
SES HO eee +15.7 +7.1 34 31 -9 3.39 
| Re ee Tees pee aoe +4.0 —2.8 11 -10 -9 . 98 
, RnR a a ee at +2.2 +8.1 1.13 1.20 +6 17. 23 
. 9) | RRR A eee +12.5 —1.3 27 .2 —15 2.15 
|) Tr aanS EERE ESS +11.3 +14.4 39 40 +3 4.77 
NP UN 850845 ed cease +16.7 +37.1 40 47 +18 6. 02 





























1 Expenditures for public assistance from State 
and local funds exclude amounts spent for adminis- 
tration and are for fiscal years 1945-46 and 1946-47; 


these expenditures are related respectively to income 
payments for calendar years 1945 and 1946. 





States in assistance expenditures and 
in income payments from 1945 to 1946 
varied considerably from the increases 
for the Nation as a whole, which were 
18.1 and 9.1 percent, respectively. 
Increases in public assistance expen- 
ditures of 5 percent or mcre occurred 
in 42 of the 46 States with larger as- 
sistance expenditures than in 1945. 
A third of the States had percentage 
increases of more than 20 percent, 
with the largest (45.1 percent) in New 
York. The increases in income pay- 
ments were 5 percent or more in 39 
of the 46 States. Only 2 States had 
increases in income payments that 
exceeded 20 percent; Iowa’s gain of 
almost 27 percent ranked highest. 
Three States—Florida, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi—had small declines in in- 
come payments. A distribution of 
the States by the percentage changes 
in State and local expenditures for 
assistance and in income payments is 
shown below: 





Number of States 
with specified 
aaa change 
n— 





Percentage change | 
State and 
local 
assistance 
expendi- 
tures 


Income 
pay- 
ments 





Mak. ccnescdownbdotknééens 49 49 





Swoor ao 











For all States combined, State and 
local expenditures for assistance took 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
national income in 1946. The in- 
crease of 18.1 percent in assistance ex- 
penditures from State and local funds 
was about twice the rate of increase 
for income payments. Asa result, the 
ratio of assistance expenditures to in- 
come payments rose from 0.41 percent 
in 1945 to 0.45 percent in 1946. This 
seemingly small upward change rep- 
resented a combination of sizable in- 
creases amounting to $117 million in 
assistance expenditures and to $14 
billion in income payments. 

Though the States, as a group, used 
about 0.45 percent of their income 
payments for assistance expenditures 
in 1946, the fiscal effort, that is, the 
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ratio of assistance expenditures to in- 
come payments, exerted by the indi- 
vidual States varied widely from this 
average. Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
Washington used more than 1 percent 
of their income payments for public 
assistance. At the other extreme, the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, and 
Delaware spent about one-ninth of 
1 percent, or approximately one- 
fourth of the national average. The 
range was from 0.10 percent for the 
District of Columbia and Virginia to 
1.44 percent for Oklahoma. State ra- 
tios of assistance expenditures to in- 
come payments in 1946 were distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Number 
Assistance expenditures as of 
percent of income payments States 
ee a eae 5 
ih Ga i homered sonar nin eae 14 
EE a eho ceed ce ocomoane 21 
eae ee cade 5 
OI ss os ipccnn ear nnanekicnes 1 
Ee a a 3 


The relative fiscal effort of the 
States seems to follow rather distinct 
regional patterns somewhat different 
from those for fiscal ability as meas- 
ured by per capita income. Most of 
the Western States* are below aver- 
age in ability. All but three of them, 
however, exert fiscal effort above 
the national average. The Eastern 
States,* which generally have above- 
average incomes, and the Southern 
States,® with the least resources in the 
Nation, are below the average in effort. 
The Central States ° divide themselves 
above and below the national average 
in both effort and ability. 

The ratio of State and local assist- 
ance expenditures to income pay- 
ments increased from 1945 to 1946 in 
36 of the 49 States, remained the 
same in 1 State, and declined in the 
remaining 12 States (table 1). The 
distribution of States by the percent- 


3 Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 

* Connecticut, Delaware, District of Col- 
umbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and West Virginia. 

‘Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. 

*Tilinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 





Chart 1.—Expenditures for public assistance from State and local funds, fiscal year 





1946-47 
AMOUNT PER INHABITANT IN DOLLARS isda pee PERCENT OF 1946 INCOME PAYMENTS 
20 15 10 s ce) capita QO 0.5 1.0 15 
T INCOME 
; U.S. AV. 
OKLA, 41 ' 
COLO. 21 
, WASH. 12 
UTAH 30 
; ARIZ. 35 : 
MASS. 10 
: IDAHO 16 ; 
: MO. 27 : 
OREG. 22 
N.MEX. 39 F 
MAINE 33 
" CALIF, 4 
KANS. 31 
MICH. 19 : 
, MINN. 28 
LA. 44 
NEBR. 24 : 
: N.DAK. 25 : 
FLA. 34 1 
MONT. 9 
wyo. 15 
ILL. i 
PA, 17 
TEX, 36 
N.H. 32 
N.Y 2 
‘ Rt. ti 
S. DAK. 18 
1OWA 23 
wis. 20 
OHIO 13 
ARK. 48 
vT. 29 
MISS. 49 
ALA. 46 
S.C 47 
IND. 26 
GA. 43 
CONN. 8 
NEV. \ 
TENN. 40 
KY. 45 
W.VA, 38 
MD. 14 
N.J 5 
N.C. 42 
DEL. 6 
vA. 37 
D.C 3 

















age change in this ratio from 1945 to 
1946 is as follows: 


Number of States 
with specified per- 
centage change 


Percentage change from 1945 to 1946 


<i” Ee a ee a a ee Ie ee 49 
SO eee Foe ameeeumin ae 12 
OE One I eke 1 
ee ne eer et Ee ee ee ee 36 

RIOD NN Sa tee ek a 
BD ee ee pide Sie are eeeencenr nets 11 
I erat 6 
BOE once iceceemcnndemence 12 


The wide variation in the amounts 
expended per inhabitant from State 














and local funds for assistance pay- 
ments reflects differences in both fiscal 
ability and fiscal effort. Thus New 
York State, which ranks high in per 
capita income, and Texas, which is 
below average, each spent about the 
same proportion of their income pay- 
ments for assistance. In New York 


this proportion amounted to $7.04 per 
inhabitant, but in Texas it came to 
only $4.32. Oklahoma, a low-income 
State, greatly surpassed most States 
in fiscal effort and, as a result, spent 
$12.07 per inhabitant for assistance. 
In contrast, Tennessee, also a low- 
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Table 2.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1946—November 1947 } 
Aid pi gpa ola Aid pt gaa 
. Old-age —— Aid tothe | General sage Chinese Aid to | General 
Year and month Tel | astenes }——~-——,—--] "hited | atten | oO = theblind| "Shee. 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1946 | 
| eakaaeal 2, 174, 616 337, 197 862, 356 76, 165 yo eee +0.9 +2.3 +2.1 +0.6 +2.8 
. | a Hen 2,195, 806 | 346,235 | 885, 227 76, 680 | | ee +1.0 +2.7 +2.7 +.7 +5.5 
2, 212,945 | 354,378 | 905,855 76, 986 +.8 +2.4 +2.3 +.4 +6.6 
2, 227, 868 363, 649 929, 705 77, 272 +.7 +2.6 +2.6 +.4 +2.7 
2, 243. 392 374, 387 957, 134 77, 677 +.7 +3.0 +3.0 +.5 -.1 
2, 255,525 | 384,053 | 979,620 77, 954 +.5 +2.6 +2.3 +.5 —1.6 
2. 259,677 | 391, 312 996, 959 78, 648 +.2 +1.9 +1.8 +.9 —.3 
2, 271, 007 396, 148 |1, 009, 475 79, 033 +.5 +1.2 +1.3 +.5 —.7 
2, 279, 507 | 399, 688 |1, 017, 730 79, 341 +.4 +.9 +.8 +.4 —.4 
2, 289, 262 | 404, 014 |1, 027,974 79, 718 +.4 +1.1 +1.0 +.5 —.3 
2, 297,995 | 407,610 |1, 037, 210 80, 045 +.4 +.9 +.9 +.4 —.5 
2,314, 787 | 412, 448 |1, 047, 863 80, 484 +.7 +1.2 +1.0 +.5 +1.1 
2,323,989 | 410, 912 |1, 046, 146 80, 822 +.4 | —.4 —.2 +.4 +1.3 
| 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1946 | 
SET eee $110, 385, 737 |$76, 080, 252 $20, 411, 575 $2, 762, 910 | $11, 131, 000 +2.7 +2.5 +3.4 +1.8 +2.7 
Deewe..2.. =. <2 5-.55<2 114, 314, 109 | 77, 531, 118 21, 545, 133 2, 811, 858 | 12, 426, 000 +3.6 9 +5.6 +1.8 +11.6 
1947 
Pn , Ee ee 116, 678, 504 | 78, 314, 543 22, 085, 012 2, 829, 948 | 13, 449, 000 42.1 +1.0 +2.5 6 48.2 
LS i ae 118, 228, 265 | 78, 962, 347 22, 786, 969 2, 851, 949 | 13, 627, 000 +1.3 +.8 +3. 2 8 +1.3 
BR ccidintcnnicecindeae 121, 027, 434 | 80, 732, 176 23, 712, 901 2, 920, 357 | 13, 662, 000 2.4 +2.2 +41 +2.4 +.3 
| Sys 121, $83, 758 | 81, 165, 674 24, 118, 180 2, 943, 904 | 13, 656, 000 +.7 +.5 +1.7 +.8 (2) 
| EES ESE 122, 025, 637 | 81, 159, 125 24, 295, 503 2, 971, 009 | 13, 6V0, 000 eed () +7 +.9 mr 
ETE LIARS 122, 413, 622 | 81, 842, 124 24, 434, 095 2, 997, 403 | 13, 140, 000 Bg ag +.6 +.9 4 
MPinsditvcictneeoukidannas 123, 422, 407 | 82, 050, 753 24, 865, 393 3, 034, 261 | 13, 472, 000 +.8 +.3 +1.8 +1.2 +2.5 
po ea ae 124, 973, 805 | 83, 317,307 25, 221, 353 3, 055, 145 | 13, 380, 000 +1.3 +1.6 +1.4 +.7 <a? 
September. .s.............- 125, 906, 660 | 83, 877, 538 25, 472, 965 3, 075, 157 | 13, 481, 000 +.7 +.7 +1.0 +.7 +.8 
ao a ee 128, 418, 513 | 85, 201, 373 25, 961, 309 3, 167, 831 | 14, 088, 000 +2.0 +1.6 +1.9 43.0 44.5 
i a ae 128, 722, 531 | 85, 770, 698 25, 736, 955 3, 187, 878 | 14, 027, 000 +.2 +.7 —,9 +.6 =a 
1 Data subject to revision. Excludes program administered without Federal 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act. 
Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1947 } 
Payments to re- | Payments to re 
cipients Percentage change from— | cipients Percentage change from— 
Number October 1947 | November 1946 Number October 1947 | November 1946 
State of recip- reat | 7 ‘i State of recip- ‘a in 
ients Total Aver- | lents Total Aver- 
amount age - nN | amount age ys i: 
7 — Amount | * a Amount \ — Amount — Amount 
| 
i] 
Vet. ..ca 2, 323, 989)$85, 770, 698) $36.91 +0.4 +0.7 +6.9} +12.7 || Mo._....-----| 115, 540] $3, 731,883} $32.30 +0.3 +0.9 +6.6 +0.8 
| ee | Mont-- aon 10, 775 421, 848 39.15 +.4 +.9 +1.5 +8.3 
. ee 60,997) 1,145, 708 18.78 +1.5 +2.5) +40. 7| +40.6 Pn cinninanne 24, 300 945, 957 38. 93 —.2 +3.3 —1.9 +4.4 
3 42. 96 +1.7 +1.1 —.1| +.3 Ne = J 2, 097 101, 147 48. 23 +1.1 +1.3 +7.9 +22.6 
47.79 +.6 +.5 +8. 9) i) LS oa 6, 813 264, 614 38. 84 -.1 +1.0 +2.5 +16. 5 
18. 20 +1.7 +1.8 +48. 6) +27.7 
57.04 +.9 +.8 +8.8) +19.5 || N.J.---.----- 23, 392 980, 220 41.90 +.3 +.7 +1.9 +8.6 
64. 80 +.6 +.5 +6. 6} +66. 4 N. || ae 8, 382 295, 078 35. 20 +1.3 +.8) +15.6 +11.7 
48. 26 +.6 +3.1 +2.2) +17.1 Np (RES 109, 522} 5, 415, 344 49. 45 +.1 +1.4 +4.1 +19.6 
é 24.19 +.9) +1.9 +7.7| +30.2 | 3 SNe ee 41, 666 750, 185 18.00 +1.1 +.5) +19.8 +40.3 
2, 240 88, 512 39. 51 -—.3 +.8 —1.6) —.4 \: ee 8, 844 339, 372 38. 37 —.5) —1.2 +.1 +2.0 
55, 583} 2,077,901} 37.38) +.8} +1.4| +142) +19.6 || Ohio_..._--.- 122,798] 4,951,711} 40.32} +421 +.4, +3.1| 49.3 
| Okla ‘ 4 4, 104, 649 42. 45 —.2 —.2 +7.3 +8.1 
77, 268) 1,307, 513 16. 92 +.1 (2) +5.3) +19.5 a 21, 952 938, 044 42.73 +.2 +.5 +1.7 —1.9 
1, 867 63, 34. 03 +2.2 +2.0) +21.2) +54.7 || Pa__....----- 89,998) 3,054, 220 33. 94 —.2 —.2 +1.1 +.6 
10, 458 435, 688 41. 66 —.2 —.1 +2.5 2.9 } | a “ 8, 800 365, 171 41.50 +1.0 +1.8} +10.5 +26.6 
126, 471} 5,010, 517 39. 62 +.1 —.3 +.7 +6.6 
50,719} 1, 583, 987 31. 23 (2) +.6 —9.2 +4.4 oe 31, 902 629, 186 19. 72 +1.2 +1.3) +25.0 +19.1 
48,444) 1,990, 34 41.09 +.1 +.9) +.1 +16.9 || S. Dak...-.-- 12, 220 388, 640 31.80 —.3 —.3 —3.7 —4.9 
35,090) 1, 377, 567 39. 26 +.6 +1.0 +9. 5 +25.8 || Tenn......-.. 49,655) 1,015, 747 20. 46 +1.0 +.7| +25.0 +24.8 
50, 747 879, 478 17.33 +1.1 +1.2) +15.2 +15.2 3 Lee 198, 043} 5, 958, 087 30.08 +.5 +.6 +5.8 +15.0 
52,721) 1,143,051 21. 68 +1.1 +1.9) +19.9 +9.8 |} Utah........- 11, 523 497, 320 43.16 +.6 +.8) —11.7 —15.5 
14, 747 460, 166 31.20 +.4 —2.9 —3.2 SO Pil cactecsss 5, 826 191, 118 32. 80 +.4 +.7 +7.7 +24.3 
l , ee 16, 362 293, 610 17.94 +.4 +2.2 +8.8 +17.1 
J ee 11,877| 376,477} 31.70} +.2| +41.1) +1.3 -3 || Wash_-....- 63,721] 3,427,584] 53.79} —.1 +91 =—3.71 —&5.9 
Mass.....-..- 86,954] 4,742, 564| 54.54) +.5] +2.4) +5.2) +142 || W. Va.-_.--- 21,855] 443,903] 20.31 +.8 +.7} +11.3] +15.5 
|.” aaaee 91,649} 3,481, 871 37.99 —1.6 —1.0 +.7| +6.8 || Wis....-.-...- 47,423) 1,739,309 36. 68 +.2 +.7| +1.5 7.2 
(ae 54,325) 2,278,127 41.94 (3) +.2 +.4 +20.6 || Wyo-..--.---. 3, 825 185, 334 48.45 +.2 (2) +5.4 +4.8 
i ee 41, 516 662, 008 15. 95 +3.4 —.8 +25 +16.9 
1 For definitions of terms see pp. 24-26. All data subject to revision. 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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income State, spent only a sixth as 
much of its income for assistance and 
only one-sixth as much per inhabitant 
as Oklahoma. 


Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, November 1947 } 





Paymentstocases| Percentage change from— 















































Num- October 1947 | November 1946 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- - 
amount age | __ t 
— Amount 7 Amount 
= — 

. | ae 340, 000814, 027 000) $41. 29) +1.3 —0. 4/+13. 8 +26. 0 
5,705| 88,400] 15.50] $1.0) +1.2\426.1| 423.3 
129 4, 000) 31. 01)+-13. 2 +.7|—11.6 —15.2 
1, 992 7,493) 28.86) —1.9 —1.5) —7.9 —7.4 
2, 679 32, 434) 12.11] +1.0 +. 5) +1.2 +1.6 
24,242) 1,121,165) 46.25) +4.2 —.8)+25.1 +25.5 
3, 946 159, 631} 40.45) +3.8 +6.4) +5.8 +20.8 
3,573) 142,097) 39.77) +4.4 +. 6/+23.9 +23.3 
749 28, 375) 37.88 0 —1.9|+42.7 +53. 5 
1, 096 47, 469) 43.31) +2.1 +3. 9/+12.9 +7.2 
54,100 | eee, ERS Sowa Pe er eee 
3, 150 48, 163) 15.29) +2.2 +2.4/+17.1 +31.3 
913 43, 326) 47.45) —5.7 —6. 7/+21.6 +37.7 
508 14, 907} 29.34) +1.4 +2.9) +.6 +10.9 
23,971) 1,133,379) 47.28) +1.4 +1.9)+16.1 +24.9 
9, 439 241, 308) 25. 56) +5.6 +10.1) —1.1 —.6 
3, 611 97,722) 27.06) +4.3 +8. 6)/—12.5 —2.1 
4, 586 194, 732) 42.46) —.1 +2. 0/+13.8 +25.0 
5 2,000 Le eee eee eS ee 
9,117 201, 134) 22.06) —.5 +.6/+17.4 +21.9 
2, 373 96, 825) 40.80) +4.8 +4. 1)+-18. 2 +24.7 
4, 083 152, 278) 37.30) +1.5 +1.1|—44. 2 —45.8 
15, 849 666, 615) 42.06) +1.4 +.3)+16.8 +27.1 
22, 471 914, 858) 40.71) +1.7 —15.7|+19.7 +20. 2 
5, 869 247, 227) 42.12) +2.1 +3.9) +6.9 +23. 1 
505 4,823) 9.55) +.6 —5. 1/+26.6 +30. 6 
11, 431 299, 454) 26.20) +1.6 +3.8) +4.7 —4.7 
1, 306 35, 234) 26.98) +6.7 +5. 0)+15.6 +17.2 
1, 574 43, 482) 27.63) +4.0 +2. 1|—14.6 —9.1 
227 5,627) 24.79) —.9 +6. 8) —13. 7 +2.0 
1, 116 40, 967| 36.71) +2.5 +8.9/+17.2) +26.7 
6, 061 307, 114| 50.67) +1.7 +1. 9}+20. 4 +30.9 
1, 789 37, 400) 20.91) —.2| —1.0)/+15.8 +10. 4 
{ Sakae 961,660| 4,185,087) 67.87] —1. 4| +.11445.5] +76.4 
2 Ser 3, 066 43,177) 14.08) +3.8 +5. 8)+12.1 +20.5 
tS Sees 646 21, 682) 33. 56) +7.7 +12. 5) —5.8 +4.0 
Rei a FEES 19, 873 859, 745| 43. 26) +2.8 +4. 5|+-19.8 +33. 3 
A 10 5, 600 65, 807} (1°) (10) +1.6) (2°) +8.5 
SER 5, 302 239, 932) 45. 25|4+-20.9) +17.3) —5.8 —14.2 
. eae 30, 441} 1,056,099) 34.69) —1.5 —8.5) +5.6 +2.5 
tee eee 2,617 115, 243) 44.04) —2.5 —1.5)+22.1 +30. 4 
Ny ere 4, 067 51, 159) 12.58) —1.1 —.3) —.2 +5.7 
i” Seer 613 15, 658) 25. 54|—13. 2 —14. 9| —27.7 —23.5 
RIES geet anteiatn 51,900 Va Ree Berean CRORES EERE 
ee: 53, 500 ae eee REE Se), Sle eee 
GEARS 1,614 82, 102) 50.87) +.4 +4.0) —4.3 —5.5 
Bi nic tathnn isaac 5 600 PO src Mime Oo nemoeelkien al ceamartane 
SEER COT ee. 3, 627 72, 638) 20.03] +2. 4 +4. 1)/+17. 5 +30.8 
7, 703 402, 883} 52.30) +9.3 +7. 2|—20.7 —20.0 
3, 778 54, 872) 14.52) —4.4 —5.0|/—18.1 —12.8 
4, 502 180, 847) 40.17) +1.7 +2.7) +2.3 +1.8 
421 18, 276) 43.41) +6.3 +7. 4) +4.5 +2.3 








1 For definitions of terms see pp. 24-26. All data subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

? State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Includes an estimate of approximately 5 percent. 

5 Estimated. . ; 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

§ Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,143 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,001 cases under program administered by State 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in number 
of cases not computed. 


Public Assistance Terms 


Public assistance programs provide 
aid to families or persons on the basis 





of need and usually also of other eli- 
gibility conditions. Public programs 
providing allowances or benetits to 
persons on a basis other than need 


Table 5.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recip« 
ients, by State, November 1947} 



































‘a Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of October November 
7 recipi- 1947 in— 1946 in— 
ents Total | Aver- 
amount age 9 
—_ Amount — Amount 
| Rane 80, 822 | $3, 187, 878/$39. 44) +0. 4 +0.6) +6.1) +415.4 
Total, 47 

2, 522, 656) 39.74) +.5 +.7| +6.8) +18.6 
21, 854) 20.58) +.1 +1.4|/+16.7)| +19.9 
36, 523) 56.71) +.5 +. 4/412. 6 +9.1 
32, 724) 21.26) +.7 +. 1}+20.1 +10.8 
491, 501) 72.66] +1.4 +1. 5} +9.3) +36.9 
19,011] 49.00} +.3 +.8}/—10.0} +20.1 
5,925) 42.02) —.7 —.7| +.7 +8.8 

3, 640) 29.59) +.8 +.4) () (3) 
9,147) 42.35) +1.4 +2.1) +5.4 +4.0 
106, 554) 38.78 0 +. 8) +9.5 +15.0 
45,044) 20.35) +.1 —.2} +2.7) +16.9 

2,965) 37.06) (3) @) (3) (3) 
Idaho 9, 574) 46.48) +1.0 —.1) $3.5 +4.8 
| eee 196, 554/ 41.42) —.4 —.8| —3.6 +7.5 
ee 63, 916) 33.41] +.3 +1.0} —.2 +10. 9. 
Iowa 54, 442) 44.85) —.6 +.3) —2.0 +7.3 
Kans. ....- 38, 255) 41.22) —2.7 —2.8)—15.2 —8.6 
ees 33, 687) 18.39) +1.6 +1. 6)+15.1 +16.7 
ca. 42,001] 26.74) 41.2) +1.8/411.3 +2.0 
Maine. 04 22,650) 32.17) —.7 —2.3) —8.8) —12.5 
| Ee 16, 146) 34.65) +.4 +.7) +.4 —2.0 
Mass 64,985] 52.45] +.6| +1.2| 49.6] +417.1 
Mich.... 59, 670} 40.98] +.6 +. 5) +7.3 +9.9 
Minn 49, 020) 48.49) +.6 +1. 6) +7.2 +25.1 
Miss 50, 221] 24.08] (4) +.1/+15.3) +18.2 
Mo...- 5 84, 000680. 00|_.....|.-.-.--.-|------ ee 
Mont_- 17,070} 40.94) +1.2 +1.2/+13.9| +18.4 
Nebr 21,037| 43.20) +3.4 +8.1) +8.0} +24.4 

UO es aie 1, 208) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
NB... 12,197) 41.21] +.7 —.4) +1.0) +16.5 
a 26, 982| 43.73) +2.3 +3.1) +8.2) +15.0 
(oer 399 15,601} 39.10} +1.8 +1.3/+48.3) +46.4 
Fp AES 3, 379 184, 534) 54.61] —.1 +.1) +7.1 +20.3 
i 2, 980 78,977] 26.50} +.7 +.8/4+11.5} +36.9 
2 ee 121 4,732) 39.11] —2.4 —8.4) +1.7 +11.7 
a 3, 300 123, 475] 37.42) +.2 +1.1) +4.9} +18.0 
lee 2, 567 110, 009} 42.86) +.7 +. 5)+18.1 +17.9 
i ae 376 18, 7 49. 97 0 +.7| —1.1 —4.6 
Pa acavasscsuse| S000 580, 014| 39.98) +.3 +. 4) +4.8 +5.6 
ed 6, 232] 44. 20 0 +1. 6)+-13.7 +34. 4 
= 9, EE TAC 1, 261 28, 137] 22.31] +1.9 +2.3/+14.9} +10.1 
Si es 211 6,170} 29.24) —1.9 —1.5) —.9 +.5 
NR Scsacen citntith tigesooas 1, 806 55, 069} 30.49) +1.6 +1.3)+11.3 +47.3 
|) ee ee 5, 454 182, 997] 33.55) +.5 +.7| +7.3| +240 
(| 135 6, 518) 48.28] 0 +1.7) —8.2) —11.1 
| eee 176 6, 614) 37.58) —.6 —.6) +1.7) +14.7 
| ee 1,172 27,115) 23.14) +.3 +.8)/+11.0}) +24.1 
( aa 637 39, 776) 62.44 —.9 —.2| —1.2 —.1 
a 881 20, 528) 23.30) —.1 —.2| +2.7 +10.0 
| See ee: 1, 276 48, 830] 38.27) —.1 +.9) —2.8 +7.0 
eerie 107 5, 257| 49.13) +7.0 +2.8) —2.7 —4.3 




















1 For definitions of terms see pp. 24-26. Figures in italics represent program 
administered without Federal participation. Data exclude program ad- 
ministered without Federal participation in Connecticut, which administers 
such program concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. 
Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

5 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, On less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 
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are not considered public assistance. 
Types of assistance include the three 
special types of assistance and gen- 
eral assistance. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children are 
designated as special types of public 
assistance because they aid special 
groups of needy persons. These cate- 


gories of persons are broadly defined 
by the assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act and are specifically de- 
fined for each State by State law and 
administrative regulation. 

Data presented in the monthly se- 
ries are for programs administered 
under plans approved by the Social 
Security Administration for Federal 
financial participation and for similar 
programs in States in which the only 


public program for the particular 
category is administered without Fed- 
eral funds. As of January 1, 1948, 
51 States had State-Federal programs 
for old-age assistance; 50 States, for 
aid to dependent children; and 47 
States, for aid to the blind. Data ex- 
clude a few small programs similar in 
type, financed from State or local 
funds only, but administered concur- 
rently with State-Federal programs. 


Table 6.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1947 } 


















































































Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
October 1947 in— | November 1946 in— 
State fe : Total Average 7 
Families Children ; 2 per Number of— Number of— 
amount family 
Amount Amount 
Families | Children | Families Children 
| 

WG i SAO. eee 410, 912 1, 046, 146 |$25, 736, 955 $62. 63 —0.4 | —0.2 —0.9 +21.9 +21.3 +26.1 
Total,.50 States *................- 410, 862 | 1,046,028 | 25,735, 304 62. 64 —.4 —.3 | —.9 +21.9 +21.3 +26.1 
NE hess ceet acccen Setanta ss 9, 349 25, 671 292, 682 31.31 +2.0 +1.6 +2.3 +28.8 +26.9 +26. 3 
aes 226 552 7,421 32. 84 +4.6 +.4 +3.0 +37.8 +48.0 —1.1 
pT . 2, 309 6, 619 111, 339 48. 22 +5.9 +5.4 +16.2 +16.7 +14.6 +8.2 
Arkansas_--....--- 7, 961 20, 710 283, 191 35. 57 +1.9 +1.3 +1.7 +57.1 +51.7 +45.5 
California 12, 624 30, 146 1, 338, 646 106. 04 +1.9 +2.8 +3.2 +45.7 +40.0 +65. 9 
Colorado----- P 4, 239 11, 561 319, 463 75. 36 +.7 +.5 +3.7 +10. 2 +10.0 +24.7 
Connecticut_- 2, 671 6, 613 250, 046 93. 62 —.8 +2.2 +1.1 —4.8 —5.9 —4.3 
Delaware 905 22, 625 72.75 —.6 +.1 —.1 +22.9 +26. 4 —.2 
District of Columbia----_-.-..---.--- 1,151 3, 495 85, 919 74. 65 —.5 —.5 —.6 +13.3 +11.3 +16.7 
he dhatenaanbene 13, 581 33, 609 604, 286 44.49 +2.8 +2.5 +2.9 +84. 2 84.1 +131.8 
EE ee ee CR Pee 6, 664 16, 980 229, 676 34. 47 +.3 +.2 —.1 +21.5 +20.3 +29.1 
DR Gita cnn cneeecnasaaeublaaes 1,172 3, 521 102, 945 87. 84 +3.5 +3.4 +2.9 +61.4 +56. 1 +80. 4 
js eee 1,743 4, 500 138, 387 79. 40 +.5 +.6 +1.2 +12.2 +10.5 +13.9 
ii ca crake anise anand 21, 185 53, 316 1, 717, 202 81.06 —1.3 —.9 —.3 —4.1 —1. +2.0 
i ididasventiniiaahsonnananaiwe’ 7, 939 19, 532 381, 580 48. 06 +1.2 +1.2 +2.4 +13.4 +14.1 +40.6 
| a SE RE ae ae eee 4, 340 11,076 286, 717 66. 06 +2.4 +2.0 +4.4 +15.6 +16.1 +126. 6 
pS A ae RE eS 4, 880 12, 223 348, 219 71. 36 (3) —.4 —.4 +23.7 +21.7 +28. 1 
Kentucky ---- ae —— 11, 612 29, 380 398, 331 34. 30 +4.2 +3.6 +3.5 +75.1 +71.7 +42.4 
PE eS a es 12, 877 33, 317 506, 017 39. 30 +.9 +.8 +1.5 +29.7 +29.3 +11.2 
NR eBid ceccuenx penantiawtea ce 1, 908 5, 530 146, 943 77.01 +2.6 +3. 5 +4. 2 +12.2 +13.9 +4.3 
pe: ae nee ome 5, 313 15, 463 385, 713 72. 60 +1.9 +2.3 +3.3 +26.7 +28.9 +89.3 
Massachusetts. 9, 504 23, 498 993, 437 104. 53 +.7 +.7 +3.2 +13.8 +13.4 +27.4 
» EL Ee a RE 20, 503 48, 582 , 592, 367 77. 67 +.3 +.1 +.3 +16.3 +15. 2 +15.9 
Minnesota__- 6, 251 15, 966 427, 035 68.31 +2.1 +2.0 +2.4 +17.9 +17.6 +46.5 
Mississippi-- 5, 496 14, 602 145, 220 26. 42 2.1 +1.5 +1.8 +31.5 +33. 2 +32. 4 
Missouri - --- 20, 492 53, 205 631, 840 30. 83 (4) —.3 -.1 +23.3 +22.0 +1.9 
Montana. __- ee 4, 533 119, 526 69. 49 5 +1.1 2.0 +16.8 +15.0 +32. 2 
(ee 3, 120 7, 378 227, 159 72. 81 +.2 (4) +4.7 +11.2 +10.6 +5.7 

I oo eeu cena an 50 118 1,651 83.02 (5) (5) (5) (5) 5) (5) 
TEN TEE... dencdsincatawascacws 1, 126 2, 847 91, 212 81.01 +.4 +. +1.4 +15.7 +13.7 +20.8 
WE RI seeds cawedcoened 4, 339 11, 135 350, 854 80. 86 +.7 +.2 +1.4 +15.9 +17.4 +37.6 
SD eee % 3, 97 10, 519 190, 191 47.80 +3.0 +2.8 +3.1 +30.8 +31.9 +31.4 
eee 42,181 97, 597 4, 204, 437 99. 68 —.8 —.6 —1.9 +31.7 +26.7 +45.5 
1 DS aaa 8, 025 22, 841 278, 302 34. 68 +.8 +.5 +.7 +19.3 +22.3 +32.1 
Prortn Dekete................... 1, 567 4,211 118, 629 75. 7 —.1 —.3 +.7 +3. 2 +.5 +13.7 
| BEES EE eae 9, 484 25, 788 622, 168 65. 60 +.7 +.4 +1.0 +9.8 +9.1 +12.4 
Oklahoma 24, 251 59, 807 854, 860 35. 25 —16.3 —14.2 —34.1 +6. 4 +8.1 —17.1 
Oregon 2, 332 5, 901 227, 438 97.53 +1.1 +1.1 +9.6 +51.7 +51.8 +53.8 
Pe : 38, 678 99,450 | 2,772,989 71. 69 —.7 —.5 —.5 +11.3 +10.7 +8.4 
A ook i sancencensounenkanen 2, 627 6, 581 205, 194 78.11 —.2 —.2 (°) +35. 0 +34.6 +49.0 
SOE CMU: gg ose oe sce 5h eek 6,121 16, 954 156, 160 25. 51 +2.9 +3.2 +3.1 +31.5 +35.0 +24.4 
South Dakota.............-- 1, 735 4, 281 78, 895 45.47 —.6 —.7 —.9 —5.0 —5.0 —6.2 
‘Tennessee ...........- Saleuks 14, 514 38, 886 648, 682 44. 69 +2.1 +1.8 +1.3 +18.7 +19.9 +51.4 
Texas a 15, 484 38, 977 611, 369 39. 48 +1.7 +1.9 —.8 +41.7 +43.3 +100.1 
[SES eoea See Stan 2, 540 6, 785 233, 743 92. 02 +2.5 +2.5 +2.5 +14.5 +14.0 +7.0 
Laem 722 1, 954 33, 334 46.17 +2.0 2.4 +2.1 +15.7 +16.3 +22.8 
. 0 a 4, 760 13, 753 193, 834 40. 72 +2.3 +1.9 +4.7 +23.8 +24. 2 +40.3 
(eee 7,412 18, 051 714, 250 96. 36 +1.8 +1.9 +2.1 25.1 +24.7 +15.3 
i eee 10, 317 28, 288 420, 751 40.78 +2.0 +2.1 +1.9 +22. 0 +20. 2 +29.3 
ee ie 7, 146 17, 855 601, 289 84.14 +.6 +.4 +1.1 +8.7 +9.6 +17.7 
WOMEN nba oucccnchuattaeeeankded 381 1, 084 32, 791 | 86. 07 —.5 —.3 —.6 +6.7 +8.5 +8.3 



































1 For definitions of terms see pp. 24-26. Figures in italics represent program 
administered without Federal participation. Data exclude programs adminis- 
tered without Federal participation in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska, which 
administer such programs concurrently with programs under the Social Security 
Act. All data subject to revision. 


2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. - 

5 Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 families. 
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Social Security 





General Assistance 


General assistance is administered 
and financed by State and/or local 
governments and is designed to aid in- 
dividuals and families when their 
needs are not otherwise met. Gen- 
eral assistance is variously called gen- 
eral relief, home relief, direct relief, 
indigent aid, and so on. It excludes 
programs that limit coverage to 
special groups, such as statutory vet- 
erans’ relief or foster-family care to 
children, but it may include programs 
limiting coverage on the basis of em- 
ployability. Since the unifying in- 
fluence of Federal participation is 
lacking in general assistance, varia- 
tions in State and local practices 
affect the comparability of such data 
even more than they affect data for 
the special types of assistance. 


Recipients 


Data on recipients of old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind repre- 
sent the number of persons to whom 
payments are made for a specified 
month. Data on recipients of aid to 
dependent children are shown in 
terms of (a) children on whose behalf 
payments of this type of aid are made 
and (b) the number of families in 
which these children are living. 

Under general assistance, recipients 
represent the number of cases receiv- 
ing assistance. The unit of count is 
on a monthly basis and follows the 
administrative practice of the agency. 
Two families in a single household 
may be regarded as a single case by 
one agency and as two cases by an- 
other agency. The number of gen- 
eral assistance cases is increased in 
some States by the practice of sup- 
plementing inadequate payments of 
the other types of assistance; in other 
States none or very few of the recipi- 
ents of the special types of public as- 
sistance also receive general assist- 
ance. Cases that receive only medical 
care, hospitalization, or burial are 
generally excluded. 

The numbers of recipients in the 
several States are imperfect gauges 
of differences in the numbers of needy 
individuals because of variations in 
eligibility conditions and the unequal 
ability of States to aid needy persons. 

Because some recipients receive 
more than one type of assistance, the 





total number of recipients of public 
assistance in a State may be smaller 
than the sum of the recipients of the 
various types. 


Payments 


Data represent payments for a 
specified month made to or on behalf 
of recipients and charged by the State 
or local agency to the specified type 
of assistance. Payments for the 
special types of assistance are money 
payments to recipients. 

Data on general assistance include 
payments to cases in cash or kind, and 
orders on vendors for goods or serv- 
ices supplied to general assistance 
cases. The practice in some States of 
using general assistance to supple- 


ment other types of assistance in- 
creases the case load and lowers the 
average payment of general assistance 
in these States. A relatively high 
rate of case turn-over and payment 
periods shorter than a month also 
increase the number of small pay- 
ments of general assistance and like- 
wise reduce the average payment. 
State differences in payments may 
result from divergent standards of as- 
sistance; from different practices in 
meeting need in full; or from differ- 
ences in the extent to which medical 
needs are met through the money 
payment. Expenditures for medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial paid 
directly to the suppliers of these 
services are generally excluded. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


Personal Income 
Personal income, after dropping 


tically unchanged in November at an 
annual rate of $204.9 billion; the total 
was 9 percent above that a year 
earlier, however (table 1). The peak 
in September reflected the rise in em- 
Ployees’ income as veterans cashed 








sharply in October, remained prac- their terminal-leave bonds. When 
Table 1.—Personal income by specified period, 1940-47 
[In billions; seasonally adjusted, at annual rates] 

Proprie- Personal - Social in- | Miscella- 

Employ-| tors’ and interest Public surance neous in- 

Year and month Total | oes’ in- | rentalin- |incomeand| aid? |and related| come pay- 

come ! come dividends payments?) ments 4 
164.9 116.0 34.4 10.7 1.0 1.8 1.0 
171.6 117.6 37.1 11.6 1.0 2.9 1.4 
177.2 112.5 41.8 13.3 1.2 7.2 1.2 

1946 
ee 188. 4 117.3 47.6 13.5 1.3 7.3 1.4 
December-.--- sate aap asiatesil 189.9 118.8 47.2 13.7 1.4 5 1.3 
1947 

IN. cincccodancncces 190.3 118.9 46.6 13.9 1.4 8.1 1.4 
ot ea a 190.7 119.3 46.8 14.0 1.4 7.9 1.3 
a 191.8 119.3 47.7 14.0 1.5 7.9 1.4 
BE iicdeasesknendnuninas 190. 2 118.5 46.9 14.0 1.5 7.9 1.4 
i eictvatigawcwiindinmbens 191.5 120.0 46.9 14.0 1.5 7.6 1.5 
OS aa ae eee 195.1 122.6 47.6 14.1 1.5 7.4 1.9 
eda snsneneenenans 196. 1 122.7 47.8 14.2 1.5 7.5 2.4 
NE EE meee 194.9 124.0 45.9 14.3 1.5 7.2 2.0 
Gemtember..............- 210.9 137.0 48.4 15.0 1.5 7.0 2.0 
one... ...---.+.- sate 204. 4 128.5 50.6 14.) 1.6 6.8 2.0 
PO iracckxdatncie 204.9 130. 1 49.9 15.1 1.6 6.5 be 


























1 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay of Federal civilian 
and military personnel stationed abroad, other labor 
income (except compensation for injuries), muster- 
ing-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. Military pay 
includes the Government’s contribution to allow- 
ances for dependents of enlisted personnel. Civilian 
wages and salaries represent net earnings after em- 
ployee contributions under social insurance and re- 
lated programs have been deducted; data exclude 
work relief earnings. ; é 

1 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. Includes 
payments for care of children in private foster homes; 
for 1940-43, includes work relief earnings of persons 
who were employed by WPA, NYA, and CCC, and 
value of food and cotton stamps; for 1940-42, includes 
subsistence grants to farmers. 


3Includes payments of old-age and survivors in- 
surance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local 
retirement, veterans’ pensions and compensation, 
workmen’s compensation, State and railroad un- 
employment insurance and sickness compensation, 
and readjustment and subsistence allowances to 
veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance, 
national service life insurance, and military and 
naval insurance programs, the Government’s con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 


Source: Department of Commerce, 


' Office of 
Business Economics. 
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2? 
Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-47 
[In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 26, 1948] 
. eerie a i Unemployment insurance 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs programs 
Monthly retirement and a Sickness Read- 
disability benefits ! Se benefits 1! = 
Rail- | allow- 
» State 
= Total Monthly Lump-sum ® Rail- | unem- | Service- monet fo ast 
y. | Civil road | ploy- | men’s | ploy- | em- 
Social ame Serv- | Veter- | | Civil | Vete ( a ment | a t ment |ployed 
Secu- | pati ice |ans Ad-|._..)| Rail- | Veter- |. :.)| Rail- | ¢/¥? Cter-! state | Poy: | imsur- jjustment) Thsur-| veter- 
+. | Retire- Aa Social i . | Social Serv- | ans 12) ment | ance Act # 
rity . Com-| minis- | 2)" road | ans road : laws 12) 7 * . ance | ans 15 
49 | ment F so 5] SCCU- | oe: Secu- F ice Ad- Insur-| laws 
Act 3 | mis- | tration 5) “.7- |Retire-| Ad- “4., | Retire- rae Act 8 
Act sion ¢ rity | mo te rity Com- | minis- ance 
Act 6 ent | minis- ment : j 3 
Act Act? |tration ® Act Act mis- | tra- Act! 
‘ 4 sion ‘ | tion 10 
Number of beneficiaries 
1946 
a nee 926. 5 184.6) 104.9} 2,287.8) 700. 2) 4.5 842. 2 3.3 1.2 1.6 5.3 re ae 709. 6 932. 7 54.9) 156.9 
Decewiber. . ...-}.... 2.2... 935. 6 185.0} 106.5) 2,314.4) 706. 7 4. 5| 849. 4 15.1 8 1 6. 0} 6.4... 23.3 747.3 987.9 70.3) 155.4 
1947 | | 
| | 
185.2} 108.2) 2,332.2) 715. 7| .5] 871.3 15.8 9 2.0 7. 88.2) 167.0 
185.8) 107.6) 2,346.2) 725.8 ;, 873.1 14.0 1.4 1.2 6. 83.1) 172.0 
‘ 186.3} 109.0} 2,352.9) 735.0 1 876. 9 16.7 .6 1.8 7. 75.6} 231.0 
23. 188.6} 110.5) 2,356.1) 747.9 2! 878.8 19.9) pO | 1.6 8 69.1) 223.6 
5. 191.9) 111.6) 2,355.6) 759.9 2.1} 886.8 19.2 8 1.1 7 48.3] 248.6 
3. 194.1} 112.6) 2,354.3) 768.7 37.1} 896.8 16.0 1.4 1.8 8 39.5) 257.1 
31. f 197.8} 114.3] 2,351.6] 773.8] 42.3} 907.3) 15.6 1. 4| £7 7 31.1) 212.1 
98. 201.0} 115.9) 2,345. a 778. 9) 47.5) 914.7 14.4 9} 1.3 7. 34.0) 186.1 
5. 203.4) 117.6) 2,340.6) 788.3} 51.9} 919. 4) 15.4 1. 4) 1.4 7. 37.6) 142.3 
De Cte eete: 1, 1382.5) 207.2) 119.3) 2,337.4) 798.2 60.3 925. 8) 17.5 z. 9 1.4 7. 44.3) 106.4 
IOOWCHING 2 a face ek 5 147, q 209.9} 120.6} 2,335.5) 805.3] 69.8] 929. 9 13.8 3: 9) 1.0 6 33.7} 68.0 
} | 
Amount of benefits 16 
on | i. | | | | | 
ee $1, 188, 702|$21, 074/$114, 166) $62, 019) $317, 851| $7,784) $1, 448|$105, 696/$11, 736] $2, 497] $5,810} $3, 960}_._.___}.._.__- $518, 700 $15, 961} 
1941 1, 085, 488) 55, 141) 119, 912) 64,933) 320, 561) 25, 454) 1, 559| 111, 799} 13,328) 3,421) 6,170) 4,352/_....._]_...... 344, 321 14, 537 
1, 130, 721} 80, 305) 122, 806] 68,115} 325, 265) 41,702) 1, 603) 111, 193] 15,038) 4,114) 6,108) 4,120)_._....]....... 344, 084) __ 6, 268 
921, 463] 97, 257) 125, 795) 72,961] 331,350) 57,763) 1,704] 116,133) 17,830) 5,560] 7,344) 4,350) $2,857)_.____- 79, 643) 917 
1, 119, 684/119, 009) 129, 707) 78,081] 456, 279) 76,942) 1,765) 144,302) 22,146) 6,591) 7,863) 4,784) 5,035)_..___- 62, 385 582 
2, 067, 434/157, 391) 137, 140) 85,742) 697, 830)104, 231} 1,772) 254, 238) 26,135) 8, 138) 10,244) 5,049) 4, 669)... 445, 866) 2, 359 
5, 152, 223}230, 285) 149, 188] 96, 418/1, 268, 984/130, 139} 1,817] 333, 640) 27,267) 9,127) 13,992) 7,491] 4, 766)_...._- 1, 095, 475/1, 491, 294) 39, 917 
1946 
November-- - -- 368, 858] 20,048) 12,407) 8,421) 133,700) 10,729 145} 30,737] 1,986 661; 1,180 800 | ee 54, 097 74,421} 3,618) 15, 591 
December-.----- 385, 208] 20, 248) 12,442) 8, 568) 136, 762) 10, 833 145} 29,760) 2, 266 439} 1,071 890 Se 59, 370 81,964) 4,665) 15,317 
1947 | 
January-......- 434, 613} 20,712} 12,988) 8, 592) 139,853) 10, 983) 147} 32,226) 2,387 519) 1,416)2 1,040) 1, 297|.._..-- 74, 760; 106,586) 5,685) 15, 421 
February-..-.-- 408, 094) 21,311) 13,035) 8,794) 140,143) 11, 156 355| 31,840} 2,119 798 896} p 940) 1, 571)___.--- 65, 910 88,401} 4,851] 15,975 
| i ee 424, 233) 21,785) 13,079) 8,874) 142, 166) 11,314 663} 2,031} 2, 533 334] 1,269) 1,090) 1,872/__.____- 71, 545 89,100) 4,954] 21,624 
YO ee 415, 448) 22,238) 13,241) 8,984) 140,691) 11, 532 840) 31,805) 3,026 487| 1,279)21, 200) 2,176)_.....- 71, 569 78, 868; 4,299) 23.213 
ee 399, 569) 22,743) 13,482) 8 956) 140,115) 11,736 951} 31, 505) 2,940 307 834)? 1,180) 2,167)__._--- 72, 295 63, 763} 3, 107| 23, 489 
| a 392, 179) 23,173) 13,632) 8,896) 134,942) 11,898) 1,075) 32,137) 2,437 501} 1,374) 21,210} 2,072).._---- 73, 559 58, 542) 2,490) 24, 241 
, a 400, 290) 23, 599) 13,891) 9,055) 136,585) 12,000) 1,198) 31,209) 2,402 490} 1,358} 21,160} 2,076) $322} 76, 534 66, 239) 1, 833) 20,339 
, 384, 666] 23,995) 14,100} 9,164) 137,346] 12,100) 1,308) 32,578) 2,215 309) 1,026)21,100) 1, 878| 1,555} 66, 804 59, 521} 2,107) 17, 559 
September - --- 369, 664| 24,395) 14,251) 9, 154) 2138, 255] 12,261) 1,397| 2 32,566) 2,394 436) 1,190)7 1,100) 1,799) 2,114) 59, 257 53, 336} 2,352) 13, 406 
October anti te 353, 023] 24,815] 14,488] 9, 358] » 142, 194] 12,431] 1, 589| » 34,067) 2, 731 592} 1, 243)2 1,140) 1,854) 2,794) 52,774 38, 153} 2,832) 9, 967 
November._-_-.- 324, 133) 25,157! 14,653} 9, 469] » 140, 780} 12,555) 1, 831) » 31, te 2, 132 575 939 950} 2 1,625) 2, a 41, 671 29, 554) 2,121) 6,309 
| 1 | l | 


























» Preliminary estimate. 

1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and dis- 
ability payments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

8 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections. Payments principally from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but also from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and dis- 
ability funds administered by the Civil Service Commission. Monthly retire- 
ment payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. 
Refunds to employees leaving the service are not included but are summarized 
twice a year in the Bulletin. 

6 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

7 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
status. 

8’ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

® Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount certified for payment. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

11 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 


April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act beginning July 1947; includes maternity benefits in 
Rhode Island and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

12 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual amounts 
adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. Beginning 
July 1947, State unemployment insurance data include reconversion unemploy- 
ment benefits for seamen. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and recover- 
ies of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

4 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number repre- 
sents average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in the 
month. 

1s Number before January 1947 represents number of veterans paid during 
month; number beginning January 1947 represents number of claims paid during 
month under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

16 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment 
status, under the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts 
certified under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements 
minus cancellations, under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans 
Administration programs; checks issued by State agencies, under State unem- 
ployment insurance and State sickness compensation programs and under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies, 
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the initial wave of cashing bonds had 
subsided, employees’ income con- 
tinued upward at a somewhat slower 
rate; this segment of personal income 
represented about 63 percent of the 
November total. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments edged downward for the fourth 
month in succession, largely as a re- 
sult of declining payments for unem- 
ployment insurance. The total—$6.5 
billion at an annual rate—was about a 
tenth less than in November 1946 and 
was roughly 3 percent of all personal 
income. 

The slow upward movement in di- 
rect relief payments continued in No- 
vember. These payments are now 
running at a rate of $1.6 billion a 
year—less than 1 percent of total in- 
come to persons. 

The remaining segments of personal 
income have remained fairly stable 
over the 13-month period. Proprie- 
tors’ and rental income made up about 
a fourth of all personal income in No- 
vember, personal interest income and 
dividends about 7 percent, and miscel- 
laneous income payments less than 1 
percent. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 

Payments under the selected pro- 
grams in November—$324.1 million— 
were 8 percent below the October 
total and 12 percent below the amount 
a year earlier (table 2). Disburse- 
ments under these programs repre- 
sented the same proportion (60 per- 
cent) of all social insurance and re- 
lated payments, as estimated by the 


Department of Commerce, as they did 
in November 1946. 

Retirement and supplementary ben- 
efits under the Social Security Act of 
$25.2 million were paid in November 
to 1,147,100 beneficiaries, about one- 
fourth more in number and amount 
than in November 1946. An addi- 
tional $12.6 million in monthly bene- 
fits was paid to 805,300 survivors of 
deceased workers. Since November 
1946 the number of survivors of cov- 
ered workers has increased 15 per- 
cent and monthly survivor benefits, 17 
percent. 

More than 3% million disabled vet- 
erans and survivors of veterans re- 
ceived pensions and compensation to- 
taling $172.3 million. The number of 
veterans receiving retirement and dis- 
ability benefits has dropped slightly 
each month since April, while pay- 
ments have fluctuated from $135 mil- 
lion to $142 million a month. Sur- 
vivor beneficiaries continue to in- 
crease, on the other hand, while pay- 
ments remain fairly steady at about 
$32 million a month. Of the 929,900 
dependents of deceased veterans in 
November, 382,900 were widows; 287,- 
400, dependent children; and 259,600, 
surviving parents. The increase in 
the number of widows receiving pen- 
sions and compensation in the last 6 
months was less than 2 percent, while 
the number of dependent children on 
these rolls increased 8.4 percent and 
dependent parents, 5.5 percent. 

Nearly 210,000 former railroad 
workers received $14.7 million in re- 
tirement or permanent disability 
benefits, and some 69,800 survivors 


received regular monthly payments 
totaling $1.8 million. Temporary dis- 
ability benefits, amounting to $2.3 
million, went to 26,100 railroad em- 
ployees; this number was 16 percent 
less than in October, while disburse- 
ments fell 17 percent. 

State unemployment insurance ben- 
efits dropped 21 percent below the 
October level and 23 percent below 
the amount a year earlier. Veterans’ 
unemployment allowances, which 
have been lower than disbursements 
under the State programs since April 
and have declined each month since 
July, were 60 percent less than in 
November 1946. Veterans’ self-em- 
ployment allowances were also 60 per- 
cent below the amount a year earlier; 
the 37-percent decline from the Octo- 
ber total brought them to the lowest 
point since January 1946. Railroad 
unemployment benefits also fell 
sharply from the October 1947 and 
November 1946 levels. 





Trust Fund Operations 
During 1947 


The unemployment trust fund is 
composed of 51 separate State ac- 
counts and the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account, but invest- 
ments are made for the fund as a 
unit by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and interest earned on the fund’s in- 
vestments is distributed quarterly 
among all accounts on the basis of 
the average daily balance of each ac- 
count. Receipts of the unemploy- 


Table 3.—Changes in social security trust fund investments and the interest-bearing public. debt, as of end of November, 1945-47 


{Amounts in millions] 

















Investments at end of November— 
- Net acquisitions 
1944 1945 1946 1947 
Item " - 

Average Average Average Average N 194 N +4 a = 

Amount interest Amount interest Amount interest Amount interest through | through | through 

rate rate rate rate Nov. 30, | Nov. 30, | Nov. 30 

(percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) 1945” 1946 | 1947 ° 
Total interest-bearing public debt_........_| $210, 774 1.932 | $262, 849 1.950 | $260, 925 2.046 | $255, 591 2.137 |+$52,075 | —$1, 925 —$5, 334 

Securities acquired by social security trust 

pen ee ernie ee ee SE RAS ESS eee. 79O foe eee CS 17, 233 |.......---] +2,130 | -+1,040 +1, 840 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund __ 5, 677 2.179 6, 804 2.117 7, 829 2.047 9, 134 2.082 | +1,127 | +1,024 +1, 306 
Unemployment trust fund.....-.......-.._- 6, 546 1. 900 7, 548 1.921 7, 564 1.938 8, 098 2.050 +1, 002 +16 +534 
All other interest-bearing securities__......___- 206) 061 [3520..4.5 eS i oe et ne +49, 945 | —2,965 —7,174 






































Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 4.—Size and average yield on in- 
vestments of social insurance and related 
trust funds, as of June 30, 1947 





Aver- 


age 

yield? 
(per- 
cent) 


Invest- 
ments ! 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Fund 





Old-age and survivors insurance 
i do a ree” $8, 742, 334] 2.082 
Unemployment trust fund 7, 852, 000} 2.045 
National service life insurance 
__ Se Se 6, 473, 685) 3.000 

Civil-service retirement and dis- 
2, 435, 238} 3.998 


hee eg be, 8 ARES ED 
J. 8. Government life insurance 

1, 254, 000} 3. 500 

805, 500} 3.000 


fund 


Canal Zone retirement and dis- 











3 £. eee 12, 257| 3.998 
District of Columbia teachers’ re- 

tirement fund_-_.-..........-.. 11, 882) 2.808 
Foreign Service retirement and 

| UO eae 9, 638) 3.991 
Alaska Railroad retirement and 

disability fund__-........-.--- 2, 680} 4.000 
Longshoremen’s and harbor work- 

ers’ compensation fund__--__- 416) (3) 
District of Columbia workmen’s 

compensation fund.__.......-- 71, @® 

1 Par value. 


2 Based on par value of securities. 
3 Not available. 


ment trust fund follow a quarterly 
pattern: from 70 to 75 percent are 
deposited during the second month 
of the quarter and approximately 
half of the balance in each of the 
other 2 months. Investments are 
made whenever funds are available. 
Often within a month there are both 
acquisitions and redemptions of se- 
curities. In all months but one in 
the year ended November 30, 1947, in- 
vestment transactions occurred; in 6 
of the months there were net acquisi- 
tions of securities, and in 5, redemp- 
tions. For the year as a whole, the 
fund showed a net acquisition of $534 
million of United States securities 
(table 3). 

All sums collected under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act are 
appropriated to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund as they 
are received by the Treasury. There 
is a definite monthly collection pat- 
tern within each quarter: receipts in 
the second month account for ap- 
proximately 80 percent, those in the 
first month, for 15, and those in the 
third month, for 5. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, who is the Managing 
Trustee of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, invests that part 
of contributions appropriated to the 
fund which, in his judgment, is not 
required to meet current expenditures 
for benefit payments and administra- 


tion. Two cash accounts are main- 
tained in the fund: the chief disburs- 
ing officer’s account, from which 
benefit payments are made, and the 
appropriation account, from which 
investments are made. The size of the 
appropriation account fluctuates con- 
siderably from month to month, as 
contributions are received and invest- 
ments made (table 9). During the 
second month of the quarter, the bulk 
of the normally large excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditures swells the ap- 
propriation account; investments for 
the fund are usually made during the 
third month. Interest on regular ob- 
ligations held by the fund is credited 
when it becomes payable on a par- 
ticular series, and interest on special 
obligations is payable on June 30 and 
December 31. 

During the year ended November 30, 
1947, the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund, in addition to 
making investments in the last month 
of each quarter, redeemed $42 mil- 
lion of holdings in July and bought 
$134 million of securities in November. 
For the year as a whole the fund’s net 
acquisition of securities amounted to 
$1,306 million. 

In addition to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and the 
unemployment trust fund, the Treas- 
ury manages 10 other social insurance 
and related trust funds (table 4). In- 
terest rates on investments of most of 
these funds are higher than those for 
the two large social security funds, 
and all the rates are determined ad- 
ministratively rather than by statute. 


Investments 


During the year ended November 
30, 1947, the two social security trust 
funds acquired a net total of $1,840 
million of Government securities 
(table 3). This was 77 percent greater 
than the investments made during 
the preceding year but 14 percent less 
than those made in the year ended 
November 1945, when $2,130 million 
was invested. 

Net investments by the unemploy- 
ment trust fund during the three 12- 
month periods ended on November 30 
in 1945, 1946, and 1947 were $1,002 
million, $16 million, and $534 million, 
respectively. The sums available for 
investment in a given period consist 
of that portion of the fund’s receipts 





that is not needed to meet current ex- 
penditures. The large decrease in the 
year December 1945 through Novem- 
ber 1946 reflects the effects of the re- 
conversion period, with its lay-offs 
and shifts in employment. The States 
withdrew $1,160 million for the pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance 
benefits whereas they deposited only 
$908 million. The net acquisition of 
$16 million in investments could be 
made only from the excess of receipts 
over benefit payments in the railroad 
unemployment insurance account plus 
interest earned on investments and a 
part of the unexpended balance of the 
fund. 

The financial operations of the un- 
employment trust fund from Decem- 
ber 1946 through November 1947 re- 
flected the relatively favorable indus- 
trial and economic conditions of a 
year of full employment at high 
wages. Deposits by the States 
amounted to $1,098 million and with- 
drawals for unemployment benefits to 
$797 million. The $301 million excess 
of receipts over expenditures in the 
State accounts plus that in the rail- 
road unemployment insurance ac- 
count, in addition to the interest on 


Table 5.—Average interest rate on social 
security trust fund investments and 
interest-bearing public debt at end of 
specified period, 1936-47 




















Computed average interest 
rate (percent) 
beh v 
At end of— and sur- Jnem- 
Peer _vivors | ployment 
ublic. | surance trust fund 
Pet trust fund) invest 
invest- ments 
ments 
, ft ee 2. 500 
2. 568 3.000 2. 500 
2. 586 3. 000 2. 500 
2. 598 3.000 2. 500 
2. 566 2.840 2. 500 
2. 409 2. 660 2. 500 
2.059 2.443 2. 210 
1. 956 2. 263 1. 888 
1.919 2.196 1.914 
1. 965 2.144 1. 934 
2.057 2. 046 1. 988 
1947 
, ee 2. 060 2. 046 1. 938 
February-.---....... 2. 066 2. 046 1. 989 
March... 2.078 2. 044 1. 928 
April_- 2.089 2.044 1.940 
May-. 3 2.095 2.044 1. 941 
CE OES 2.107 2. 082 2. 045 
Sin cacdccnneansas 2.116 2. 082 2. 046 
7) ee 12.125 2.082 2.045 
September__....--.- 2.128 2.076 2.045 
aS: 2.129 2.076 2.045 
November-..._...--. 2.137 2.082 2.050 





1 Rounded up to 2.125. 
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Chart 1.—Average yields on specified groups of United States obligations, the computed rate of interest on the public debt, and yields 
on obligations acquired by three social insurance trust funds, 1936—November 1947 
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investments credited to the fund dur- 
ing the year, increased the total as- 
sets of the fund by $530 million, 
contrasted with a decrease of $15 muil- 
lion during the preceding 12 months. 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund was much less di- 
rectly affected by the economic shifts 
of the reconversion period than the 
unemployment trust fund. The rela- 
tionship between receipts and expend- 
itures showed only minor fluctua- 
tions from year to year; new invest- 
ments amounted to $1,024 million from 
December 1945 through November 
1946 as compared with $1,127 million 
for the preceding 12-month period 
and $1,306 million for the year ended 
November 30, 1947. 

At the end of November 1947, the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund had United States securities 
amounting to $9,134 million, and the 
unemployment trust fund held $8,098 
million. 


Interest Rates 


The original Social Security Act 
stipulated that investments of the old- 
age reserve account (superseded in 
1940 by the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund) must earn at 
least 3 percent, but the 1939 amend- 
ments deleted all reference to a mini- 
mum yield except on “special” obliga- 
tions issued to the fund, which are re- 


quired to bear the average rate on the 
interest-bearing debt, computed as of 
the end of the month next preceding 
the date of issue. If this average is 
not a multiple of one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent, the rate of interest is to be the 
multiple next lower than the average. 

The interest provisions for unem- 
ployment trust fund investments have 
remained unchanged since the estab- 
lishment of the fund in 1936. The 
rates on special obligations issued to it 
are determined in the same manner 
as for the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund, and investments in 
other issues must bear rates at least 
equal to those on special obligations. 

At the end of 1940 the average rate 
on the entire interest-bearing debt of 
$44 billion was 2.566 percent and spe- 
cial obligations issued to the two social 
security trust funds bore 2.5 percent. 
By the end of 1941 the debt had risen 
to $57 billion and the average rate 
thereon had dropped to 2.409 percent, 
with a corresponding decrease to 2% 
percent in the interest earned by new 
special issues. A year later the debt 
amounted to $107 billion and the two 
interest rates were 2.059 and 2 percent, 
respectively. By the end of April 1943, 
when the debt amounted to $129 bil- 
lion, the average interest rate dropped 
to 1.997 percent, and new special issues 
bore 1% percent interest. For the re- 
mainder of 1943 and throughout 1944, 


1945, and the first 6 months of 1946, 
the average interest rate on the pub- 
lic debt remained slightly below 2 per- 
cent, and special obligations issued to 


Table 6.—Investments of social security 
trust funds and the interest-bearing 
public debt at end of specified period, 
1936-47 


[Amounts in millions] 














Social security trust fund 
investments 
Inter- 
est- Old- 
bear- age . 
At end of— ing Per. and Un- 
publie cent | sur. | ¢m- 
dave Total of aichee ploy- 
amount} pub- insur-| ment 
lic ance trust 
debt trust fund 
fund 
|. oe $64 
3.1) $513 625 
5.0 862) 1, 064 
7.1) 1,435) 1, 509 
8.9} 2,017) 1,945 
9. 5| 2, 736] 2,732 
6.8} 3, 655) 3, 687 
6.0) 4,779) 5, 095 
¥ 5. 5) 5, 967| 6, 579 
§ ki ; 5.3} 7,055) 7, 508 
| | ene. 257, 649) 15, 643 6.1) 8,079) 7, 564 
1947 
January....... 258, 378) 15, 658 6.1) 8,079) 7, 579 
February ___-.| 258,113) 15,758} 6.1) 8,079) 7,679 
March_.__- 255, 800) 15,973 6. 2) 8,319) 7, 654 
Peers 254,427; 15,948 6. 3) 8,319) 7,629 
ee 254,975) 16, 123 6.3) 8, 319) 7, 804 
June___- --| 255,113} 16, 594 6. 5} 8, 742) 7, 852 
: 256,321} 16, 497 6.4) 8, 700) 7,797 
gat... cc 257,110} 16, 664 6. 5| 8, 700| 7, 964 
September. -.-.| 256,107} 16,954) 6.6) 9,000] 7, 954 
October. --....- 256, 270} 16, 939 6. 6} 9,000) 7, 939 
November. .-.-} 255, 591} 17, 233 6.7) 9, 134| 8,098 
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the two social security funds con- 
tinued to bear 1% percent. 

The public debt reached its peak in 
February 1946 when it amounted to 
$279 billion. In March 1946, the 
Treasury started a debt retirement 
program, and by the end of November 
1947 the gross public debt dropped 
to $258 billion. A large proportion of 
the debt retired or maturing consisted 
of securities with high coupon rates of 
interest which were paid off or re- 
funded into issues with lower rates. 
However, the rise in the rate on short 
term issues, the higher accrual rate on 
savings bonds purchased during the 
war, and the net rise in securities is- 
sued to Government trust funds with 


relatively high interest earnings have 
caused the average interest rate on 
the debt as a whole to rise from month 
to month (table 5). On February 28, 
1946, the computed average interest 
rate was 1.972 percent; by the end of 
July 1946 it was 2.008 percent, increas- 
ing gradually to 2.128 percent by the 
end of September 1947, and to 2.137 
percent by the end of November. 
Special obligations issued to the 
two social security trust funds from 
August 1946—September 1947 bore 
2 percent interest; those issued during 
October and November 1947, 2% per- 
cent. At the end of June 1947, all 1%- 
percent special obligations held by 
the two social security trust funds 


matured, and the proceeds were used 
to acquire 2-percent special certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, thus raising the 
average rate of interest earned by 
both funds (table 5). The effect was 
greater on the unemployment trust 
fund—with 83 percent of its holdings 
invested at the lower rate—than on 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund—with 44 percent at the 
lower rate. 

At the end of November 1947, the 
two funds owned United States se- 
curities totaling $17,233 million, of 
which $14,661 million, or 85 percent, 
was in special obligations. The to- 
tal amount of all types of special ob- 
ligations outstanding was $29.5 billion, 


Table 7.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insur- 
ance and related programs, by specified period, 1945-47 


[In thousands] 
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and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
| 
Rail- 
. Taxes road 
Period Federal| “on | State un-| Federal) U2¢™- 
Federal | civil- : ploy- 
Pie } ';. | Carriers | employ- | unem- : 
insurance) service |“ ong ment ploy- ment 
cohtribu- tribu- | their |contribu-| ment ny 
Cons a, | eae tions? | taxes4| @nce 
tions ? | ployees con- 
tribu- 
tions 
Fiscal year: 
1945-46... .......... $1, 238, 218]$528, 049)$282, 610/$1, 009, 091) $179, 930|$129, 126 
Se | ere 1, 459, 492} 481, 448] 380, 057} 1, 001, 504) 184, 823) 141, 750 
5 months ended: 
November 1945__-._- 644, 236) 373,219} 79,121) 558,318) 29,666) 33,719 
November 1946. -_._- 701, 146) 328, 237) 92, 271 459, 257; 24,926) 37,313 
November 1947____- 791, 597) 340, 939) 148, 092) 555, 271] 24,636) 35,972 
1946 
November..____.____- 276,193) 23, 754 4, 720 110, 690 9, 325 1, 159 
December. ._.......-- 7,185) 23,028) 77,772 10, 097 789) 34,776 
1947 
(ee 42, 263) 21,551; 1,499 91, 516} 14,399 29 
February...........-- 266, 183) 21, 218 4, 927 125, 902) 115, 847 1, 137 
eee 25, 377] 20, 653) 76, 784 6, 286; 12,044) 34,175 
Se 69,005) 23, 936 2, 608 110, 021 3, 548 351 
ES 340, 382} 19,761} 12, 185 191, 462} 11,924 1, 481 
a rE a 7,950) 23,064) 112,011 7, ¢ 1,347} 32, 487 
: RC 72, 390} 16, 422 5, 997 117, 366 2, 054 104 
August -___._- 329, 258/5 266, 514) 13,018 171, 248 9, 409 1, 776 
September 13, 861} 18,951| 116, 289 6,225} 2,790) 29,115 
October 65, 592} 20, 267 4, 214 107, 752 561 3, 667 
November 310, 496} 18,786) 8, 573 152,680} 9,822 1, 309 


























1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, through April 1946, contributions 
from employees in 4 States; employee contributions beginning May 21, 1946, in 
California and beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island, are deposited in the 
respective State sickness insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies; 
corrected to Dec. 15, 1947. 
we — taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

ax Act. 

5 Represents August contributions of $19.6 million from employees, and con- 
tributions for fiscal year 1947-48 of $245.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $1.5 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Government 
employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





Table 8.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified period, 
1946-48 

[In thousands] 









































Fiscal year Fiscal year 
46-47 1947-48 
Expend- Expend- 
Item itures itures 
Appro- |through| Appro- |through 
priations '| Novem-|priations 1 Novem- 
er ber 
1946 2 1947 2 
| 

| ane RE pee Mee $1, 180, 088) $502, 860) $1, 303, 277) $590, 595 

Administrative expenses --...........-- 38,733] 19, 416 42, 465 22, 599 
Federal Security Agency, Social 

Security Administration *.___..___- 38, 583) 15, 389 42, 365) 17,490 
Department of Commerce, Bureau 

CL er 150 56 100 39 

Department of the Treasury 4__------ (5) 3, 971 (5) 5, 069 

CHURN Ol Tso sai ceceecedsnns 715, 773) 314,787) 715, 612) 367, 007 
Unemployment insurance adminis- 

ited it cceneanncwunsadeanu 58,109} 29, 386 65,612} 31,680 

Old-age assistance..........--...--.-- 219, 771 252, 342 

ee oe 619, 000); 6, 486/> 625,000); 7,326 

Aid to dependent children ----_.._--- 46, 986 | 64, 186 

Maternal and child health services_- 611,000} 2,376 11,000) 4,615 

Services for crippled children___------ 67,500} 2,074 7,500) 3, 587 

Child welfare services_-_.......----.-- 6 3, 500 8 3,500} 1,813 

Emergency maternity and infant care. 16, 664) 6,844 3,000} 1,459 
Benefit payments, old-age and sur- 

WEVOUN TNIIIINOO. 5 on on een cn 7 425, 582/7 168, 656) §® 543, 000)|7 200, 988 
Reconversion unemployment benefits 

i, Eas a Se 2,200} (%) 














1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

3 Appropriations and expenditures for salaries and allotments, and expendi- 
tures for printing and binding, penalty mail, and traveling expenses. 

4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to genera] fund of the Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

6 Maximum grants authorized by the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1946; actual appropriations were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500. 

7 Actual payments from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

8 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1947-48 budget. 

® Not available. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1947-48 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 


by specified period, 1937-47 


[In thousands] 






































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Transfers Net total of | Cash with Credit of Total assets 
and appro- Interest Benefit Administra- |U. 8. Govern-| disbursing | fund account at end ‘of 
priations to received payments | tive expenses| ment securi- | officer at end at end of riod 
trust fund ! ties acquired 2) _ of period period i 
seaative, January 1937-November 1947___.- $10, 511, 304 $849, 050 $1, 730, 566 $249, 884 $9, 134, 378 $163, 344 $82, 556 $9, 380, 278 
iscal year: 
1, 238, 218 147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 1, 002, 453 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
1, 459, 492 163, 466 425, 582 40, 788 1, 193, 600 48, 751 7, 305 8, 798, 390 
November 1945 644, 236 9, 341 118, 971 13, 103 258, 000 42, 582 288, 020 7, 134, 883 
701, 146 9, 301 168, 656 14, 512 280, 000 44, 652 295, 320 8, 168, 707 
792, 297 9, 306 200, 988 18, 726 392, 043 163, 344 82, 556 9, 380, 278 
i 9 ne aeeeen 33, 529 el eee 44, 652 295, 320 8, 168, 707 
7,185 11, 238 33, 587 3, 741 250, 000 51, 845 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
42, 263 34, 164 | | ee er ee 52, 393 56, 420 8, 187, 547 
266, 183 35, 574 ed ae 51, 597 283, 920 8, 414, 252 
25, 377 37, 138 3, 927 240, 000 48, 306 40, 766 8, 407, 806 
9, 005 38, 817 ee ean 46, 880 68, 612 8, 434, 226 
340, 382 38, 651 ht Ee Seen 53, 322 360, 574 8, 732, 630 
, 325 38, 995 3, 590 423, 600 48, 751 7, 305 8, 798, 390 
72, 390 39, 314 3, 854 —42, 000 54, 930 72, 412 8, 827, 676 
329, 958 39, 206 CU i Eee eae eee 55, 927 358, 806 9, 115, 066 
13, 861 39, 874 3, 550 300, 000 66, 736 27, 676 9, 094, 746 
65, 592 41, 662 CGN? | sccsaeeacee 65, 150 48, 722 9, 114, 206 
310, 496 40, 933 3, 492 134, 043 163, 344 82, 556 9, 380, 278 














1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act; the Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1947, made available an additional $375,000 for salaries of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, and the Labor-Federal Security Appropriation 
Act, 1948, appropriated from the general fund of the Treasury $700,000 to meet 


the additional administrative costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain 
World War II veterans as defined in title II of the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946. 

2Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 
redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 10.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-47 
[In thousands] 























nee rf Railroad unemployment insurance 
Net total Unex- State accounts account 
of U.S. | pende —- 
~ Total assets Govern- | balance 
Period at end of : 
eriod ment se- | at end Balance Benefit |, Bal- 
Pp curities | of peri- Deposits Interest With- ; rts AA f Depos- | Interest y. | ance at 
acquired 1 od CPostts | credited| drawals?| ® < ri a its credited cae end of 
perio € period 23 
rae eg January 1936-November 1947__| $8, 121,991 |$8, 098, 326 | $23, 665 |$11, 100, 695 |$732, 918 |4 $4, 592, 665 | $7, 241, 004 |$778, 636 | $63, 175 |$134, 444 |$880, 987 
iscal year: 
On _ SRE Se ee ee 7, 449, 120 101,827 | 40, 120 1, 009, 909 | 130, 373 1, 128,720 | 6,690,672 | 116,214 13, 220 17,197 | 758, 448 
ig EE ET TT. 7, 869, 044 443, 000 17, 044 1,005, 273 | 131, 419 817, 817 7, 009, 547 | 127,576 15, 469 | 51,657 | 859, 498 
5 months ended: 
November RE ee ee eee 7, 606, 978 241, 000 58, 804 554, 910 4, 072 307,072 | 6,931,019 30, 347 381 787 | 675, 957 
November Ee oa eee 7, 591, 949 155, 000 27, 949 452, 768 3, 620 338, 180 6, 808, 880 33, 581 396 18,770 | 783, 069 
SS ara S: 8, 121, 991 246, 326 23, 665 545, 168 3, 644 317, 356 7, 241, 004 32, 375 437 20, 972 | 880, 987 
1946 
i a ft OS at AE EE 7, 591, 949 100,000 | 27,949 154, 350 |__.---- 51, 620 6, 808, 880 2 ——EE_ 3, 576 | 783, 069 
ee ee 7, 585, 255 |........... 21, 255 16, 824 4, 603 55, 367 6, 774,940 | 31,299 522 4, 597 | 810, 315 
7, 609, 624 15, 000 30, 624 37, 189 56, 708 70, 436 6, 798, 401 28 6, 597 5, 756 | 811, 223 
7, 714, 173 100, 000 35, 173 173, 982 canan 65, 416 6, 906, 967 x 3 ee 5, 132 | 807, 206 
7, 683, 489 —25,000 | 29,489 14, 964 3, 449 74, 950 6, 850, 429 30, 758 401 5, 342 | 833, 060 
7, 650, 124 —25, 000 21, 124 42, 575 212 71, 141 6, 822, 075 317 25 5, 353 | 828, 049 
7, 831, 181 175, 000 27, 181 BEAR lewsaccens 65, 811 7, 005, 546 1, 332 tui 3, 803 | 825, 635 
7, 869, 044 48, 000 17, 044 17, 690 62, 827 76, 516 7, 009, 547 29, 239 7, 528 2,904 | 859, 498 
7, 823, 505 —55, 000 26, 505 39, 070 22 91, 897 6, 956, 742 94 2,481 | 866, 764 
7, 993, 421 167, 000 29, 421 pO eee 71, 187 7, 128, 704 DM Linas dicighs 3, 670 | 864, 717 
7, 971, 852 —10, 000 17, 852 12, 785 3, 448 59, 598 7, 085, 339 26, 179 413 4,795 | 886, 514 
7, 953, 852 —15, 000 14, 852 37, 897 174 53, 708 7, 069, 702 3, 301 21 5, 685 | 884, 15 
8, 121, 991 159, 326 | 23, 665 yD eee 40, 966 7, 241, 004 | Dene 4,341 | 880, 987 



































1Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 
redeemed. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration fund 
amounting to $66,514,000. 

4 Includes withdrawals of $15,200,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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of which the two social security trust 
funds held 50 percent. Other trust 
funds held most of the remainder. 
Among them, the national service life 
insurance fund held 22 percent; the 
civil-service retirement and disability 
fund, 9 percent; and the Government 
life insurance fund, 4 percent. 

In July 1947 the Federal policy of 
“pegging” the discount rate on Treas- 
ury bills was discontinued, and since 
then interest rates on Government 
short-term obligations have been 
steadily rising and bond yields have 
been increasing. The August offer- 
ing of certificates by the Treasury had 
a maturity of 11 months, instead of 
the 12-month maturity of previous of- 
ferings, although the interest was the 
same, 7% percent; by November the of- 
fering was for 11-month maturity at 
1 percent. Other Treasury issues in 


recent months have followed the same 
pattern. Offerings of Government 
bonds in the market increased during 
October and November, forcing prices 
slowly down with a consequent rise in 
yields, from approximately 2.20 per- 
cent early in the year to about 2.40 
percent at the end of November. The 
pressure on bond prices has been 
characterized by a tendency on the 
part of commercial banks to reduce 
their holdings of Government obliga- 
tions, particularly the long-term ma- 
turities. As a result, the Federal Re- 
serve banks and Federal trust funds 
have been acquiring Government se- 
curities in the open market in order 
to uphold Federal bond prices. 
Throughout 1946 and the first 10 
months of 1947, all investment opera- 
tions of both social security funds— 
whether acquisitions or redemp- 


tions—were in special certificates of 
indebtedness. In November 1947 the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund acquired $134 million of 2% and 
2¥%-percent Treasury bonds pur- 
chased on the open market, and the 
unemployment trust fund invested 
$159 million in United States securi- 
ties, of which $70 million was in 24%- 
percent certificates of indebtedness 
maturing in June 1948 and $89 million 
in 24% and 2144-percent bonds. 

The securities held by the two trust 
funds at the end of November 1947 
comprised 6.7 percent of the total in- 
terest-bearing debt of $255.6 billion as 
compared with 6.1 percent at the end 
of December 1946. ‘The increase in 
the proportion was due to the acquisi- 
tion of $2 billion in the investments 
of the funds and the reduction in the 
interest-bearing debt (table 6). 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security 


Social Security Administration 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 
Factors Influencing the Relative 
Number of Aged Beneficiaries Un- 
der Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance and of Old-Age Assistance Re- 
cipients in the States. Washing- 
ton: The Bureau, July 1947. 7 pp. 
and tables. Processed. 


This memorandum, prepared in co- 
operation with the Bureaus of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance and Pub- 
lic Assistance, gives information, by 
State, on the number of aged persons 
receiving payments under either old- 
age and survivors insurance or old- 
age assistance programs in June 1946. 
Discusses factors influencing the size 
of the assistance and beneficiary 
loads. Limited free distribution; ap- 
ply to the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Administration or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal publi- 
cations for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHILDREN’S BurEAv. Children Served 
by Public Welfare Agencies and In- 
stitutions, 1945. Washington: U. 
S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 18 pp. 
(Statistical Series No.3.) 10 cents. 
Contains two statistical reports: (1) 

children receiving service in State and 

local public child welfare programs on 

December 31, 1945; and (2) children 

served by public institutions, Decem- 

ber 31, 1945. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Children’s Bureau, 

Social Security Administration, Wash- 

ington 25, D. C. 

CHILDREN’S BurEAU. Maternal and In- 
fant Mortality in 1944. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 17 
pp. (Statistical Series No. 1.) 10 
cents. 

Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Social Security Yearbook, 1946. (An- 

nual supplement, for the calendar 

year 1946, to the Social Security 

Bulletin.) U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 

1948. 60 pp., including 72 tables. 

25 cents. Issues for previous years 

are also on sale by the Superintend- 

ent of Documents, Government 

Printing Office, Washington 25, 

D. C., as follows: 1939, 50 cents; 

1940 and 1941, 70 cents each; 1942, 

50 cents; 1943, out of print; 1944, 

50 cents; and 1945, 75 cents. 


A basic reference source on data for 
the calendar year 1946 for the insur- 
ance and assistance programs under 
the Social Security Act, with informa- 
tion on expenditures and beneficiaries 
under other social security and re- 
lated programs. Because of a budget 
cut, the size of this volume was dras- 
tically reduced, but the basic statisti- 
cal series are maintained for all pro- 
grams, and text discussion has been 
condensed but not eliminated. 


ZISMAN, JOSEPH. Fifty Employee-Ben- 
efit Plans in the Basic Steel Indus- 
try. Washington: Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Nov. 1947. 
103 pp. Processed. (Bureau Memo- 
randum No. 65.) 

The first in a series “designed to 
compile information on employee- 
benefit plans in major industries.” A 
summary of each of the plans included 
in the study is presented in an ap- 
pendix. Limited free distribution; ap- 
ply to the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


BoTeLHO, Marcos. “O Regime de 
Previdéncia e Assisténcia aos Servi- 
dores do Estado.” Revista do Servico 
Publico, Rio de Janeiro, 10th year, 
Vol. 2, July—Aug. 1947, pp. 57-80. 
A review of the history and present 

services—both insurance and assist- 

ance—of the Brazilian provident in- 
stitution for public employees which 
serves approximately 185,000 insured 

persons throughout the Republic. Il- 

lustrated. 
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Evans, THomas L. “Social Security 
and Its Tax Potentialities.” The 
Monitor, Buffalo, Vol. 34, Nov. 1947, 
pp. 1-4. $1 a year. 

Discusses the Social Security Ad- 
ministration’s recommendations for 
an expanded social security program 
and estimates the increased cost of 
such a program. 

GROVES, ERNEST R. and GLADYS H. 
The Contemporary American Fam- 
ily. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1947. 838 pp. 

A completely rewritten edition of 
the authors’ earlier work, The Ameri- 
can Family. Describes the growth 
and development of the American 
family, showing the significance of 
the family as a social institution. Dis- 
cusses the social and psychological as- 
pects of the present domestic manner 
of life. 

HOFFMAN, PauL G. Testimony... 
on Government Policy to Prevent 
Depressions. New York: Commit- 
tee on Economic Development, 1947. 
26 pp. 

Mr. Hoffman’s testimony, presented 
before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, outlines a program 
aimed toward protecting our economy 
against “booms and busts.” 

Kru, J. A. National Resources and 
Foreign Aid. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., Oct. 9, 1947. 97 
pp. 60 cents. 

The Secretary of the Interior ana- 
lyzes the effects of a foreign aid pro- 
gram on our national resources, par- 
ticularly on raw materials, manpower, 
and production facilities. 
“Operaciones de la Caja de Seguro 

Obligatorio en los Afos 1945 y 1946.” 

Previsién Social, Santiago de Chile, 

Vol. 14, July—Sept. 1947, pp. 266-276. 

A statistical review of Chile’s larg- 
est social insurance organization. 
PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 

Arp. European Recovery and Amer- 

ican Aid. Washington: U.S. De- 

partment of Commerce, Nov. 1947. 

2vols. Various paging. Processed. 

The report of the Committee, of 
which W. Averell Harriman is chair- 
man, on the limits within which the 
United States can safely and wisely 
extend aid to Western Europe. 
PRESIDENT’S SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

Board. Manpower for Research. 

Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 

Oct. 11, 1947. 166 pp. (Vol. 4 of 


Science and Public Policy.) 35 

cents. 

“Deals with the shortage of scien- 
tists and scientist-teachers for the col- 
leges and universities, the implications 
of that shortage on our progress, and 


the steps that must be taken to relieve 

the shortage.” 

RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. Commun- 
ity Organization For Health and 
Welfare Services; A Selected Bibli- 
ography. New York: The Founda- 
tion Library, June 1947. 8 pp. 
Processed. 

Lists material published during 1946 

and through June 1947. 


Maternal and Child W elfare 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Labour 
Policy in General Including the En- 
forcement of Labour Measures. 
New Delhi: The Office, 1947. 335 
pp. (Preparatory Asiatic Regional 
Conference of the ILO, New Delhi, 
1947. Report II.) $1.75. 

Discusses maternity and health 
protection for employed women and 
also protection for children and young 
persons who are employed. 

RICKEY, KATHERINE. “Is Aid to De- 
pendent Children Effective?” Pub- 
lic Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 5, Nov. 
1947, pp. 249-252 f. 50 cents. 
Evaluates the aid to dependent 

children program in the State of 

Washington. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Guick,E. “Swiss Social Security Pro- 
gram Begins in 1948.” Townsend 
National Weekly, Cleveland, Vol. 13, 
Nov. 15, 1947, p. 4. 10 cents. 
Outlines the benefits under the old- 

age insurance program which went 

into effect in January 1948. This pro- 

gram will be financed by a levy of 4 

percent on income from employment 

of persons between the ages of 20 and 

65 and also by a state subsidy. 

“The New National Pension Scheme 
in Sweden.” Index, Stockholm, No. 
173, Sept. 1947, pp. 18-20. 

“Pensions Proposals for the Older 
People.” The National Insurance 
Gazette, London, Vol. 36, Oct. 30, 
1947, pp. 509-511. 6d. 

Shows how the National Insurance 
Act of 1946 will affect the various cate- 
gories of pensioners in Great Britain. 
STEWART, MAXWELL. “One Percent of 

Your Pay.” ’47, The Magazine of 

the Year, New York, Vol. 1, Aug. 

1947, pp. 32-37. 

Reviews the development of the 
social security program during the 
past 10 years and discusses various 
recommendations for improving it. 


Employment Security 


Commopity RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS INSTITUTE. 
Railroad Employees’ Benefits. New 
York: The Bureau, 1947. 37 pp. 


A handbook for railroad employees, 
setting forth their rights and benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
Current Compensation Problems. 
New York: The Institute, 1947. 42 
pp. $1. 

Includes The Economics of the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage by Emer- 
son Schmidt, and Job Evaluation and 
Classification by D. W. Weed. 
FLANDERS, RALPH E. “Administering 

the Employment Act—The First 

Year.” Public Administration Re- 

view, Chicago, Vol. 7, Autumn 1947, 

pp. 221-227. $1.50. 


GREAT BRITAIN, SCOTTISH ! OFFICE. 
Industry and Employment in Scot- 
land. Edinburgh: H. M. Stat. Off., 
1947. 101 pp. (Cmd. 7125.) 2s. 


Hake, W.O. “Should Federal Employ- 
ment Security Activities Be Placed 
in the Labor Department?” Ameri- 
can Economic Security (Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. A.) , Wash- 
ington, Vol. 4, Nov.—Dec. 1947, pp. 
7-10. 15 cents. 

Gives arguments for returning the 
United States Employment Service to 
the Federal Security Agency and 
against placing the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in the Labor De- 
partment. 


ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE. Guaranteed 
Annual Wages. Chicago: The As- 
sociation. 7 pp. 

Outlines five approaches to the 
problem of stabilizing production. 


Indberetning ...om Arbejdsanvisnin- 
gen og Arbejdsléshedsforsirkingen 
m.m.i Regnskabsaaret 1945-46 (fra 
1. April 1945 til 31. Marts 1946). 
Copenhagen, 1947. 58pp. (Supple- 
ment to Socialt Tidsskrift, Vol. 23, 
May-June 1947.) 

Operations of Danish employment 
offices and unemployment insurance 

for the year ended March 31, 1946. 


Nourse, Epwin G. “The Employment 
Act and the Act of Employment.” 
Dun’s Review, New York, Vol. 55, 
Nov. 1947, pp. 11-14 ff. 35 cents. 
The Chairman of the Council of 

Economic Advisers to the President 

presents his views on the responsibili- 

ties the Employment Act places on 
labor and management. 


SLICHTER, SUMNER H. The Challenge 
of Industrial Relations; Trade 
Unions, Management, and the Pub- 
lic Interest. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1947. 196 pp. 
$2.50. 
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Six lectures presented at Cornell 
University. Describes in detail the 
rise and present status of the labor 
movement and suggests a more real- 
istic approach to the study of trade- 
unions. 

TRUE, JOHN M. Incentive Wage Sys- 
tems; a Selected, Annotated Bibli- 
ography. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Social Institutions, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Jan. 
1947. 16 pp. (Bibliographical 
Series No. 79.) Processed. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. APPREN- 
TICE-TRAINING SERVICE. The Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Program. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1947. 20 pp. 

Explains the program in nontechni- 
cal language and lists the skilled oc- 
cupations in which apprentice train- 
ing is given. 

U. S. Women’s Bureav. Typical 
Women’s Jobs in the Telephone 
Industry. Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1947. 52 pp. (Bulletin 
No. 207-A.) 15 cents. 

U. S. Women’s Boureav. Women 
Workers After VJ-Day in One Com- 
munity, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1947. 37 pp. (Bulletin No. 216.) 
15 cents. 

Postwar changes affecting women 
workers in Bridgeport and recom- 
mendations for community action to 
promote the welfare of these women. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Batt, Rosert M. “Social Insurance 
and the Right to Assistance.” So- 
cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
21, Sept. 1947, pp. 331-344. $1.50. 
Compares public assistance and so- 

cial insurance, concluding that where 

a choice is possible social insurance 

is to be preferred. 

CLARKE, HELEN I. Principles and 
Practice of Social Work. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1947. 450 pp. 

Presents an over-all picture of the 
welfare field for prospective social 
workers. Part 1 deals with the vari- 
ous areas, processes, and functions of 
social work; part 2 describes com- 
munity services and resources avail- 
able to the social worker. 

Dunn, Louta. “Local Responsibility 
for Public Welfare.” Alabama So- 
cial Welfare, Montgomery, Ala., Vol. 
12, Nov. 1947, pp. 10-14. 

Excerpts from an address by the 
State Commissioner of Public Wel- 

fare, in which she discusses ways of 


improving conditions for the State’s 
needy, including extension of old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage to 
agricultural workers, passage of the 
Federal Public Welfare Act of 1947, 
and increased appropriations for pub- 
lic welfare. 


FLEscH, Recrna. Treatment Consid- 
erations in the Reassignment of 
Clients. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1947. 82 pp. 
85 cents. 

A study dealing with the reassign- 
ment of clients from one case worker 
to another and the attendant prob- 
lems. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
COMMITTEE ON FIELD SERVICE Co- 
OPERATION. Field Service Directory. 
New York: The Assembly, May 1947. 
Various paging. $1. 

A directory of 39 national organiza- 
tions affiliated with the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly. 


“The New Poor Law.” The Econo- 
mist, London, Vol. 153, Nov. 8, 1947, 
pp. 748-750. 1s. 

An analysis of the National Assist- 
ance Bill, which provides for abolish- 
ing the present poor law and for estab- 
lishing a National Assistance Board to 
administer the assistance program. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. DEPART- 
MENT OF SocraL Work. Interna- 
tional Social Work: Selected Refer- 
ences, June-August 1947. New 
York: American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, 1947(?). 
5 pp. Processed. 


STURDEE, E.L. “Care of the Aged and 
of the Chronic Sick in Great Brit- 


ain.” Geriatrics, Minneapolis, Vol. 
2, Nov.—Dec. 1947, pp. 359-368. 
$1.20. 


Health and Medical Care 


ANDERSON, ODIN W. Administration 
of Medical Care; Problems and Is- 
sues. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
of Michigan, School of Public 
Health, 1947. 179 pp. (Bureau of 
Public Health Economics, Research 
Series No. 2.) $1.50. 

Describes, analyzes, and evaluates 
the medical-dental care program in 
the State of Washington for the recip- 
ients of old-age assistance during the 
period from 1941 to 1945 inclusive. 
Presents basic data as to the utiliza- 
tion and cost of all types of health 
services for public assistance recip- 
ients 65 years of age and over. 


Beretning fra Invalideforsikringsret- 
ten for Aaret 1946. Copenhagen, 


1947. 68pp. (Supplement to Socialt 

Tidsskrift, Vol. 23, Sept.-Oct. 1947.) 

A full review of Danish invalidity 
insurance in 1946, including the causes 
of invalidity and measures taken for 
restoring health. Most of the table 
captions are given in English as well 
as in Danish, and the report includes 
an 8-page summary of the system in 
English. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES. Health 
Services in Britain. New York: 
The Services, Oct. 1947, 38 pp. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES. Reha- 


bilitation in Great Britain. New 
York: The Services, Oct. 1947. 
18 pp. 


A discussion of the development of 
Great Britain’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram during the past 10 years, with 
an analysis of disabled persons regis- 
tered as of May 19, 1947. 


Bustos, JULIO; AGUIRRE, HONORIO; 
Rosas, ALFREDO; and others. “La 
Proteccién de la Salud.” Prevision 
Social, Santiago de Chile, July— 
Sept. 1947, Vol. 14, pp. 233-239. 

A discussion of the principles of 
health protection through a modern 
social insurance program. 


DENMARK. DIREKT(/REN FOR SYGEKAS- 
SEVAESENET. Beretning ... samt 
om Bestyrelsen af Invalideforsik- 
ringsfonden i Aaret 1945. Copen- 
hagen, 1947. 83 pp. (Supplement 
to Socialt Tidsskrift, Vol. 23, Mar.— 
Apr. 1947.) 

A detailed report of Danish health 
insurance, accompanied by a brief 
review of invalidity insurance. 


Hunt, G. HALsEy, and GOLDSTEIN, 
Marcus. ‘Medical Group Practice 
in the United States.” The New 
England Journal of Medicine, Bos- 
ton, Vol. 237, pp. 719-731. $6 a 
year. 

This article, the second of a series, 
reports the findings and purposes of 
a study of medical group practice 
made by the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. This study covers five groups in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. 


Marx, NorBert. “The Importance of 
Medical Statistics in Social Insur- 
ance.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 56, July 1947, pp. 
21-38. 50 cents. 

Describes the methods employed 
and the results obtained by the Medi- 
cal Statistics Service in Paris, show- 
ing how medical statistics can be used 
in obtaining a solution of social secur- 
ity problems, especially in a health 
service. 
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NEw ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
Annual Report of the Director-Gen- 
eral of Health, 1946-1947. Welling- 
ton: E. V. Paul, Govt. Printer, 1947. 
47 pp. 

PRESIDENT’S SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
Boarp. The Nation’s Medical Re- 
search. Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., Oct. 18, 1947. 118 pp. 
(Vol. 5 of Science and Public Policy.) 
25 cents. 

Reports on both Federal and non- 
Federal research programs and facil- 
ities. Recommends a large increase 
in the amount of funds to be used 
annually for medical research and also 
the creation of a Medical Research 
Committee to plan for national medi- 
cal research on a long-range basis. 
REED, Louis S. Blue Cross and Medi- 

cal Service Plans. Washington: 

U. S. Public Health Service, Oct. 

1947. 323 pp. Processed. 

A report based on a study made by 


the U. S. Public Health Service, show- 
ing the origin, development, and scope 
of the Blue Cross and other medical 
Service plans. Includes charts and 
tables giving factual data and illus- 
trating these programs. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Division of 
Public Health Methods, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SE- 
curity. Toward Better Health; 
How Much Do We Need To Lengthen 
the Spokes in the Wheel of Health? 
Chicago: The Council, 1947. 11 pp. 
(Council Publication No. 36.) 
Discusses existing health facilities 

and their potential development. 

ROEMER, MILTONI. “Opportunities for 
Public Health in Disability Insur- 
ance Programs.” Public Health Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 62, Nov. 21, 
1947, pp. 1657-1667. 10 cents. 


Describes the Rhode Island and 
California disability programs, point- 


ing out the advantages in having the 

State and local departments of health 

responsible for the review of disability 

certifications. 

SIGERIST, HENRY E. “Our Debt to 
Soviet Medicine.” Soviet Russia 
Today, New York, Vol. 16, Nov. 1947, 
pp. 22-23 f. 15 cents. 

Describes the organization, develop- 
ment, and functions of health services 
in Russia. 

TAFT, ROBERT A.; SHOULDERS, H. H.; 
McGratH, Howarp J.; and Davis, 
MIcHAEL. “What Should Congress 
Do About Health Insurance?” The 
American Forum of the Air, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 9, June 3, 1947, 15 pp. 
10 cents. 

A debate on the necessity for health 
insurance, the advantages of volun- 
tary vs. compulsory systems, and the 
provisions of the Taft health bill vs. 
those of the national health insur- 
ance bill. 
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corresponding discrimination  be- 
tween employment in commerce and 
manufacturing and employment in 
agriculture and domestic service. 
Moreover, it is likely that such a plan 
would have to exclude a substantial 
number of employees. It was for 
these reasons ruled out of considera- 
tion. 

The plans developed [in the report] 
accord closely with the requirements 
of the existing social security pro- 
gram. They deal only with the tax- 
collection aspects of the problem. No 
attempt has been made to develop spe- 
cific benefit provisions appropriate to 
the proposed tax plans. Since, how- 
ever, the plans have been molded as 
nearly as possible to the present bene- 
fit structure and its qualifying provi- 
sions, the development of parallel 
benefit provisions should not present 
special difficulties. 

It should be noted, also, that this 


analysis of alternative approaches to 
extending coverage involves of neces- 
sity a large element of judgment. The 
advantages claimed for one approach 
as against another are to a large ex- 
tent based upon tax-collection expe- 
rience under different circumstances 
than those which will prevail when 
coverage is extended. We have had, 
for example, extensive experience with 
the taxation of low incomes. Never- 
theless, if in conjunction with a tax 
on the self-employed with low incomes 
a program of benefits directly related 
to that tax were introduced, past ex- 
perience would not necessarily pro- 
vide a reliable gauge of the compli- 
ance to be expected. The payment of 
benefits introduces a new factor which 
may produce more favorable results 
than those obtained when no quid pro 
quo was associated with payment of 
the tax. 

On the basis of the studies that 
have been made, it appears evident 


that administrative considerations no 
longer constitute a barrier to ex- 
panded coverage. The administrative 
problems are difficult, as was the case 
when the existing program was initi- 
ated, but given a moderate period of 
experience and adequate appropria- 
tions for the administration of the 
enlarged area of coverage, they can 
be resolved. Moreover, tax-collection 
features and costs are but some of the 
factors to be considered. Other ele- 
ments, such as equity among different 
groups and the possible reduction of 
public assistance costs which are 
borne out of general revenues, as well 
as public attitudes toward social secu- 
rity and other social considerations, 
also enter into the evaluation process. 
Whether the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program is to afford protec- 
tion to segments of the population 
now deprived of its benefits, is a ques- 
tion of public policy to be determined 
in the light of these considerations. 
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A Better Chance for Negro Children in Houston, by 
Marjorie Wilson 


Better Teeth and Healthier Children, by John T. 
Fulton, D. D. S. 


Children of Divorce, by William D. Cochran 
Coordinating Mental-Hygiene Work for Children 


Emotional Aspects of Convalescence, by Milton J. E. 
Senn, M. D. 


Exploring the Problems of the Cerebral-Palsied Child 
Report on conference March 26-28, 1947) 

A First Protection for the Child Born Out of Wedlock, 
by Helen C. Huffman 


A Foster Child Needs His Own Parents, by Almeda 
R. Holowicz 

Helping the Hard-of-Hearing Child, by Arthur J. 
Lesser, M. D. 


Homemaker Service Helps To Preserve Family Life, by 
Frances Preston and Rika MacLennan 


Homes for Unmarried Mothers Develop Leisure-Time 
Programs 

Medical-Social Worker Helps Blind Babies To Get 
Good Start, by Ruth M. Butler 


Mental-Health Services in the Health-Department 
Program, by Kent A. Zimmerman, M. D. 








Mental Hygiene in the Child-Health Conference, by 
Martha W. MacDonald, M. D. 


Rural Schools Challenge Public Health, by Jessie M. 
Bierman, M. D, 


Social Worker Plays Part in Court Process, by 
Warrington Stokes 


Southwest Looks at Pediatric Nursing 
State Action for Children 


State Plans for Maternal and Child-Health Services 


Show Expected Variations, by Clara E. Hayes, 
M. D. 


Study and Treatment Homes for Troubled Children, 
by Martin Gula 


Take Stock of Child-Welfare Services, by Mildred 
Arnold 


Ten Years of Progress in Reducing Maternal and 
Infant Mortality, by Marjorie Gooch 


What the Birth Record Means for a Child, by Helen 
C. Huffman 


What Rheumatic Fever May Mean to a Child, by 
Ethel Cohen 


When a Child Has Cerebral Palsy, by Winthrop M. 
Phelps, M. D. 


When a School Child Is in Trouble, by Alma Laabs 











